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OF   HIGH   DEGREE. 

CHAPTEE   XLIII. 

A   HEART   ON  FIRE. 

The  next  tiling  Dahlia  did  was  to  order  Smalley 
to  get  the  carriage  ready. 

Smalley  scratched  his  head  'and  looked 
puzzled,  and,  as  far  as  his  stoHd  face  was 
capable  of  the  expression,  astonished. 

'  You  mean  the  phaeton,  Missus,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'  I  said  the  carriage,'  she  replied,  sharply. 

'  But  it  hasn't  been  out  since  the  wedding 
day,'  the  old  man  expostulated,  for  in  all  his 
experience  he  had  never  known  the  carriage  to 
be  used  except  on  some  occasion  of  state  or  a 
wet  Sunday  going  to  church  ;  and  it  seemed  to 
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be  quite  out  of  tlie  ordinary  course  of  affairs 
that  it  should  be  required  on  an  ordinary  week 
day  without  any  visible  sign  of  there  being  any 
thing  special  afoot. 

'  That  is  why  I  want  it.' 

There  was  something  in  her  manner,  and 
especially  in  the  short  dry  laugh  which  accom- 
panied the  words,  that  made  Smalley  proceed 
to  obey  without  further  remonstrance.  But  he 
relieved  himself  with  a  private  growl. 

'  She  is  a  Tartar,  and  no  mistake,  if  ever 
there  was  one.  It  ain't  raining,  and  there  ain't 
no  feast  on,  and  I  can't  see  what  she  wants  the 
carriage  for,  barrin'  it  be  to  worry  me,  for  she 
knows  it's  all  clean  and  tidied  up.  She  ain't 
the  same  as  she  was — she  didn't  use  to  bang  us 
about  in  this  way.' 

Sighing  for  the  good  times  which  had 
apparently  passed,  Smalley  went  on  his  way  to 
go  through  the  elaborate  ordeal  of  getting  the 
carriage  ready. 
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Mrs.  Meredith,  senior,  was  as  much  sur- 
prised as  the  old  servant  by  DahHa's  manner- 
and  order — more,  certainly,  by  the  manner  than 
the  order.  The  curious  laugh,  the  evident  ex- 
citement, the  absence  of  Stephen,  and  that 
effect  upon  the  domestic  atmosphere  which 
trouble  always  produces,  combined  to  alarm 
her. 

'  What  are  you  going  to  do.  Dahlia  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  strange  con- 
duct ?  Speak  to  me  before  it  is  too  late — you 
know  that  I  am  your  friend  and  that  I  woulfi 
gladly  do  anything  to  make  you  happy.' 

'  You  are  very  good,  mother,  but  I  am 
afraid  you  cannot  do  much  for  me  now.  .  .  . 
There  is  nothing  so  very  extraordinary  after  all 
in  my  desire  to  visit  Kemerton  in  state — is 
there  now,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it .?  Mr. 
Dottridge  invites  us — Stephen  goes  before  me, 
and  I  only  desire  to  follow  him  with  becommg 
dignity  ?  You  know  T  like  to  be  looked  upon 
B  2 
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as  a  very  grand  person — in  fact,  as  the  wife  of 
your  son  should  be  looked  upon.  There  is 
nothing  very  extraordinary  in  all  that  ?  * 

Again  there  was  that  odd  httle  laugh,  the 
smile  which  was  made  up  of  a  puckering  of 
the  skin  about  the  mouth  and  eyes,  such  as  is 
produced  on  the  face  of  dolls  by  the  distortion 
of  the  features,  and  is  labelled  'a  playful 
smile.' 

The  mother  spoke  with  all  the  earnestness 
of  one  who  sees  another  about  to  do  some 
desperate  act  and  wants  to  prevent  it : 

'  I  implore  you,  Dahlia,  to  be  careful.  I 
can  see  that  something  has  gone  wrong,  and 
from  your  present  conduct  I  am  afraid  you  are 
going  to  make  it  worse.  Stay  where  you  are 
until  Stephen  comes  home.' 

'  Mr.  Dottridge  has  invited  us  to  Kemerton, 
and  we  have  accepted  the  invitation.  Stephen 
has  gone  a  little  before  the  appointed  hour; 
but  it  is  right  that  I  should  follow  him,  and  of 
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course  it  will  not  matter  if  I,  too,  go  earlier 
than  was  arranged/ 

Mrs.  Meredith  was  becoming  angry  as  well 
as  alarmed. 

'  This  is  cruel,  Dahlia ;  I  am  his  mother, 
and  yours  now.  I  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
if  there  is  anything  seriously  wrong,  you  will 
give  me  the  opportunity  of  trying  to  set  it 
right.' 

Dahlia  only  laughed  again. 

'  Poor  mother,'  she  exclaimed,  with  mock- 
ing levity,  '  you  would  like  to  set  it  right !  I 
know  you  would.  So  would  I,  and  I  am 
going  to  do  what  is  in  my  power  to  accomplish 
it.     We  are  going  to  pour  oil  on  fire.' 

Then,  before  the  mother  could  speak,  she 
added  fiercely : 

'  I  am  going  to  snatch  him  from  the  arms 
of  Euth  Clark — to  save  him  and  you,  and  all 
of  us  from  disgrace.' 

She  fiung  her  hair  wildly  back  from  her 
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forehead  and  began  to  comb  it  as  if  she  would 
tear  it  out  by  the  roots. 

Mrs.  Meredith  felt  that  this  was  not  the 
time  to  hope  for  any  satisfactory  explanation, 
and  that  every  attempt  to  obtain  it  would  only 
irritate  Dahlia  the  more ;  but  she  could  not 
help  making  another  effort  to  learn  something 
which  would  enable  her  to  comprehend  the 
position.  She  saw  clearly  now  that  it  was  very 
different  from  an  ordinary  quarrel  in  which  it 
would  have  been  foolish  to  interfere. 

'I  wish  you  could  tell  me  all  that  has 
happened,'  she  pleaded. 

'  That  is  easily  done.  He  has  discovered 
the  arrangements  about  the  money — he  believes 
that  I  sought  him  only  on  account  of  it — he 
hates  me  and  is  going  to  run  away  with  Euth. 
That  is  all  that  has  happened.' 

*  What  nonsense  you  are  talking,'  said  Mrs. 
Meredith,  indignantly  ;  '  you  cannot  believe 
that  Stephen  would   be   so   foolish — so  mad ! 
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You  know  that  I  d^  not  like  Euth,  but  I  am 
sure  that  she  would  never  think  of  such  folly 
either.  You  must  calm  yourself,  Dahlia,  and  if 
you  are  determined  to  go  to  Kemerton  in  your 
present  state  I  must  go  with  you/ 

Dahlia's  hand  paused  above  her  head,  the 
comb  holding  up  the  hair.  In  the  glass  she 
saw  her  own  strange  look.  That  was  not  the 
expression  which  should  be  on  her  face  when 
she  appeared  at  Kemerton.  That  was  not  the 
temper  in  which  to  triumph  over  her  rival. 

The  mother's  words  brought  these  facts  to 
her  dazed  understanding,  and  her  quick  wit 
catching  them,  she  steadied  herself  and  her 
whole  manner  changed.  She  laid  down  the 
comb,  and  turned  almost  quietly,  holding  out 
her  hands  to  Mrs.  Meredith. 

'  Forgive  me  for  frightening  you,  my  dear 
mother,  I  have  been  greatly  excited,  and  I  am 
very  nervous ;  but  you  must  not  think  that  I 
am  going   to  show  this   vexation  to  anybody 
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else.  You  know  a  child  is  always  most  wilful 
with  those  who  are  most  patient  with  it.  You 
are  patient  with  me  and  that  is  why  you  are 
allowed  to  see  all  this  silly  passion.  Of  course 
I  do  not  believe  that  Stephen  or  Euth  would  be 
so  cruel.  I  am  only  going  to  Kemerton  in 
accordance  with  the  invitation.  Certainly  I 
mean  to  speak  to  Euth,  but  it  will  be  in  the 
most  friendly  way.' 

'  My  dear  child,  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  rehef  you  give  me.  You  know  that  if 
Stephen  is  angry  with  you  about  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  marriage,  he  should  be  angry 
with  me,  too,  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  take 
my  full  share  of  the  blame  for  any  mistake  that 
may  have  been  made.  But  you  really  should 
not  go  to  Kemerton  until  yovi  have  seen  him 
and  talked  matters  over  quietly  together/ 

'  He  is  there,  waiting  for  me ;  and  you 
know  it  would  never  do  to  disappoint  Mr. 
Dottridge.       I  must  go  at  once,  but  I  don't 
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think  you  should  come  with  me ;  they  will 
both  be  so  angry  with  me  if  they  should  think 
I  have  been  making  any  fuss,  and  they  would 
be  sure  to  think  it  if  you  came  with  me.' 

Mrs.  Meredith  was  much  bewildered  and 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  do.  What  Dahlia 
said  was  true  enough — Stephen  would  be  vexed 
if  he  thought  there  had  been  any  fuss  made 
about  Euth  ;  but  at  the  same  time  Dahlia's 
sudden  calmness  was  almost  as  alarming  as  her 
passion. 

'  Well,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  you 
to  go  alone,'  she  said  at  length,  hesitatingly  ; 
'  but  I  do  hope  for  all  our  sakes  you  will  be 
calm.' 

'  Oh,  I  shall  be  very  calm,  you  may  trust 
me,'  said  Dahlia,  as  she  turned  to  the  mirror 
again,  and  the  mother  did  not  see  the  bitter 
smile  upon  her  face. 

«  *  •  •  • 

When  the  heavy  old-fashioned  carriage  was 
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brought  round  to  the  large  old-fashioned  door- 
way of  the  Grange,  and  Smalley — with  a  some- 
what sour  visage — sat  on  the  box  in  his  old- 
fashioned  livery,  the  mind  of  the  spectator  was 
carried  back  fifty  years.  There  was  a  substan- 
tial, easy-going  look  about  the  carriage  and  the 
place  which  filled  one  with  a  sweet  sense  of 
quiet  country  life,  free  from  the  hurry  and 
worry  of  our  train  and  telegraph  days. 

The  gloomy  day — dull,  leaden  sky  and 
misty  atmosphere — did  not  interfere  with  that 
first  impression  of  restfulness,  but  rather  in- 
tensified it.  So  far  from  being  an  incongruous 
figure  in  the  old-fashioned  picture.  Dahlia  en- 
hanced its  charm  in  her  smart,  grey  ulster,  and 
black  hat,  with  its  one  large,  tawny  feather,  as 
she  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  doorway  sur- 
rounded by  eager  sisters-in-law. 

They  had  been  all  as  much  astonished  as 
Smalley  when  they  learned  that  the  carriage 
was  ordered  out ;  but  being  better  able  to  sym- 
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pathise  with  the  feelings  of  the  young  wife  who 
was  about  to  pay  a  first  visit  after  her  marriage 
to  her  guardian,  they  appreciated  her  desire  to 
appear  before  him  with  all  possible  accessories 
of  dignity. 

But  the  impression  of  calmness  was  instantly 
dispelled  by  her  quick  nervous  movements  as 
she  descended  the  steps  and  entered  the  car- 
riage, and  the  impatience  of  her  tone  as  she 
gave  the  command, 

'To  Kemerton — quick.' 

The  vision  of  the  gentle  hfe  suggested  by 
the  scene  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  came  the 
reahsation  of  the  fact  that  all  these  emblems  of 
peace  were  marred  by  the  feverish  spirit  of 
haste  peculiar  to  our  time. 

Smalley,  however,  was  not  moved  by  the 
command  except,  maybe,  to  feel  a  little  more 
incensed  at  his  young  mistress.  The  idea  of 
having  the  family  carriage  out  with  no  more 
than  two  hours'  notice,  and  then  to  expect  that 
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it  was  to  go  quick !     Such  a  thing  had  never 
been  heard  of  before. 

'Why,  there's  that  hvery  alone  takes  an 
hour  to  put  on  decent ;  and  you  can't  have  the 
carriage  without  the  hvery.  That  stands  to 
reason,'  was  his  grumble  to  the  stableman.  '  I 
am  proud  of  that  livery,  and  I  am  proud  of 
that  there  carriage ;  and  I  don't  want  to  see 
them  wasted  on  common  work.  There's  the 
gig  or  the  phaston  for  going  out  in  a  neigh- 
bourly way,  and  what  more  do  you  want  ? ' 

However,  as  it  was  to  be  a  State  affair, 
Smalley  drove  with  due  regard  to  effect,  and 
therefore  went  along  with  little  more  speed 
than  if  he  had  been  in  a  Lord  Mayor's  pro- 
cession. The  dignity  of  the  carriage  and  the 
family  was  in  his  eyes  before  all  things. 

Dahlia  fretted  a  little  at  first,  she  even  called 
to  him  twice,  but  at  length  gave  up  the  attempt 
to  influence  him.  The  journey  was  not  a  long 
one  in  any  case. 
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She  tried  to  subdue  her  impatience  by- 
referring  again  to  Eapier's  message.  It  was 
very  brief,  and  it  was  the  more  terrible  in  con- 
sequence. 

*  Your  husband  is  here.  He  has  learned 
everything  about  the  conditions  attached  to  your 
marriage.  He  is  mad  about  Ruth,  and  ready 
to  defy  all  law  on  her  account.  He  is  equally 
mad  with  Dottridge,  and  I  am  doing  all  in 
my  power  to  prevent  them  meeting.  Come  here 
at  once  and  help  me  to  avert  mischief 

All  sorts  of  wild  possibilities  were  suggested 
to  her  mind  by  this  epistle.  One  dreadful 
vision  was  that  of  Kuth  and  Stephen  running 
away  together ;  but  the  most  prominent  of  all 
was  Eapier — her  true  friend  and  ally  in  this 
contest  between  love  and  duty. 

True  friend,  indeed,  he  seemed  to  be,  as  he 
was  waiting  for  her  in  the  avenue.     He  entered 
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the  carriage,  and  they  proceeded  towards  the 
house. 

'  What  does  it  all  mean  ? '  she  inquired 
bitterly. 

'  It  simply  means  this,  Dahlia,'  he  replied 

earnestly,  '  that  all   our   plans   have  failed   if 

Euth  does  not  pledge  herself  to-day  to  become 

my  wife.' 

'  What  hope  have  you  that  you  can  bring 

her  to  do  that  ?  ' 

'  I  have  you.  See  her — tell  her  how  you 
stand  with  Stephen  ;  she  has  a  kindly  heart ; 
she  will  consent  to  anything  to  save  you  from 
pain  and  him  from  disgrace.' 

*  But  how  am  I  to  find  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  her  alone  ?  ' 

'  I  will  arrange  thai.' 

'  Then  ' — with  that  short,  fierce  laugh — 
'  you  need  have  no  fear  of  my  failing  to  tell 
her  exactly  how  it  stands.' 
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'  But  she  may  tell  you  that  it  is  Dottridge 
she  is  willing  to  marry.* 

'  In  that  case  I  shall  know  that  she  is  trying 
to  deceive  me,  and  will  act  accordingly.* 

'  I  shall  be  near  to  help  you.' 

That  was  the  sum  of  their  compact — she 
blindly  following  where  he  led. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

TRAGEDY   IN   THE   DEAWING-ROOM — SCENE    I, 

The  drawing-room  is  the  place  for  afternoon 
tea,  for  after-dinner  tattle  and  music  that  is 
rarely  listened  to,  however  good.  It  is  not  the 
place  for  scenes  of  passion  or  earnest  feeHng  of 
any  kind.  But  one — no,  two,  were  as  safe  from 
interruption  in  the  drawing-room  of  Kemerton 
during  the  forepart  of  three  hundred  days  out 
of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  as  if  they 
were  in  the  wilds  of  Timbuctoo. 

Euth  and  Stephen  were  there  now.  The 
housemaid  who — sometimes — came  to  dust  the 
places  which  would  be  most  likely  to  proclaim 
her  negligence,  had  been  in  the  room  and 
gone. 
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Euth  knew  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  interruption  then,  and  so  when  she 
had  received  Stephen's  appeal  that  she  should 
see  him  for  half  an  hour  before  he  went  to  his 
cousin — see  him  alone,  and  where  he  could 
speak  freely — she  appointed  the  wilds  of  the 
drawing-room  for  their  rendezvous. 

She  was  looking  distressed,  and  even 
alarmed :  the  necessity  for  another  interview 
she  had  felt ;  but  this  one  had  come  upon  her 
so  suddenly,  and  in  such  an  unexpected  manner, 
that  she  was  filled  with  vague  fears  of  still 
more  vague  consequences. 

But  he  had  said : 

'  You  must  see  me  if  you  value  my  happi- 
ness or  that  of  anybody  connected  with  us.' 

And  so  she  had  come. 

His  appearance  was  not  reassuring;  hair 
uncombed ;  face  unwashed ;  collar  and  shirt 
crumpled  and  dirty ;  clothes  looking  as  if  they 
had  not  been   brushed  for  days,  and   a  wild 
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expression  in  his  eyes  which,  taken  altogether, 
would  have  made  her  fancy  that  the  man  had 
been  out  all  night  dissipating,  had  she  not 
known  him  well. 

They  had  both  reached  the  door  of  the 
room  at  the  same  time,  and,  he  taking  her 
hand,  they  entered  it  together.  Inside  he 
dropped  her  hand,  closed  the  door  and  looked 
at  her  as  one  who  is  gazing  for  the  last  time  on 
the  face  he  loves. 

'  I  see  you  are  disturbed,'  he  said  bitterly. 
'  Did  you  never  practise  how  you  should  receive 
me  when  I  came  to  tell  you  that  I  had  learned 
how  heartless  you  had  been  in  your  doubt  of 
me  ?  Did  you  never  think  how  you  should 
answer  me  when  I  stood  before  you  as  I  do 
now,  the  wreck  of  what  might  have  been  a 
useful  life,  and  said — this  is  your  work.  Are 
you  proud  of  it  ?  ' 

The  subdued  passion  of  the  man  was  more 
terrible  than  the  wildest  outburst  of  reproach 
could  have  been. 
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She  was  pallid ;  she  was  trembling.  There 
was  no  need  for  any  explanation  ;  she  compre- 
hended the  whole  position.  Then  she  could 
only  stretch  out  her  hands,  crying : 

'  I  know  that  I  have  done  wrong,  Stephen 
— forgive  me.  ...  I  feared  it  all  along.  But 
how  could  I  tell — how  could  I  foresee  the 
accidents  which  have  altered  everything  as  it 
appeared  to  me  ?  ' 

'  Had  you  loved  me  there  would  have  been 
no  need  to  risk  the  occurrence  of  anything  that 
might  separate  us.' 

'  Had  I  loved  you  ! '  she  repeated  in  a  low, 
wistful  voice  ;  '  had  I  loved  you !  .  .  Oh, 
Stephen,  can  you  question  that  ?  ' 

'  No,'  he  retorted,  harshly,  '  I  do  not 
question  it — I  know  it.  You  never  loved  me, 
or  you  could  not  have  tried  me  so.' 

There  she  was  about  to  cry  in  anguish. 
'  You  wrong  me,  and  it  is  you  who  do  not 
know  what  love  will  do — you  who  do  not  know 

c  2 
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how  it  can  surrender  self  and  be  content  to 
suffer  any  pain  so  that  it  may  give  happiness  to 
its  idol.'  But  she  stifled  the  words,  and,  seeing 
that  here  was  a  new  demand  to  conquer  self, 
she  answered,  sadly  : 

'  Perhaps  it  was  so,  Stephen.  Think  it  was, 
if  that  will  help  to  make  you  forget  me.' 

'  Oh,  what  infernal  nonsense  you  talk  ! '  he 
exclaimed  passionately,  and  clasping  her  in  his 
arms  so  wildly  that  she  had  no  power  to  resist. 
'  As  if  I  could  forget ;  as  if  I  would  not  gladly 
do  it  if  1  could.  .  .  .  You  can  preach  to  me 
because  vou  do  not  feel.' 

'Ah!' 

The  cry  was  so  strangely  low,  and  yet 
pierced  his  ears  so  sharply,  that  it  seemed  like 
the  last  «!ob  of  a  dying  heart. 

He  kissed  her  cold  brow  with  his  hot  lips  ; 
then  released  her,  and  stepped  back. 

'  I  know  the  folly  of  it  all,'  he  said  chokingly, 
and  struggling  fiercely  to  master  his  despair. 
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'  I  know  my  weakness  .  .  .  You  have  proved 
your  strength.' 

'Do  not  try  it  any  more,  Stephen,'  she 
almost  moaned ;  '  it  is  already  strained  too  far.' 

'  I  do  not  mean  to  strain  it  further.  I  did 
not  come  to  reproach  you.  May  be,  I  shall  be 
able  some  day  to  appreciate  the  sacrifice  which 
you  believe  you  made  for  me  .  .  „  I  can't 
appreciate  it  now.  Forgive  me  for  that.  I  do 
not  blame  you — I  blame  only  that  man  who 
has  been  the  curse  of  all  our  lives.  .  .  . 
Through  him  I  come  to  demand  from  you 
the  proof  that  what  you  did  was  because  you 
cared  for  me,  and  not  because  you  feared  my 
poverty.' 

'  Demand  anything  you  will  to  satisfy  you 
of  that,  and  I  shall  do  it,'  she  answered,  lifting 
up  her  head  again,  cheeks  glowing  and  eyes 
brightening  with  eager  hope. 

As  he  looked  at  her  in  this  moment  of 
exaltation — so  beautiful,  so  brave,  so  true — his 
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sense  of  loss  again  took  strong  possession  of  him, 
and  lie  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands  in  the 
vain  effort  to  shut  out  the  vision  which  made 
him  think  life  impossible  without  her. 

He  mastered  himself;  but  his  rage  against 
the  man  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  treasure 
was  the  more  intense. 

With  a  sudden  calmness,  which  startled  her 
and  made  her  tremble  as  with  cold,  he  spoke. 

•  You  said  that  this  must  be  our  last  meet- 
ing. I  know  it  must.  ...  I  have  read  all  that 
you  have  written,  and  understand  the  happiness 
we  have  both  lost.  .  .  .  Enough  of  that,  Euth. 
Here  we  are  to  say  good-bye  for  ever.  But 
one  pledge  you  must  give  me  before  we  part.' 

'  JSTame  it.' 

'  That  you  will  also  part  from  the  fiend  who 
has  wrought  our  ruin — that  you  will  never  see, 
speak  to,  or  hold  any  communication,  except 
that  of  hate,  with  my  cousin  Dottridge  .^  ' 

She  hesitated. 
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'He  was  my  father's  friend — he  has  been 
mine.* 

'  He  has  been  a  curse  to  everyone  who 
trusted  him,  and  most  of  all  to  us.  He  betrayed 
a  noble  woman  and  left  her  to  shame.  He 
undertook  the  care  of  her  child  to  save  himself 
from  exposure  and  the  ruin  which  disgrace 
brings  even  to  such  men  as  he.' 

'  Who  told  you  this  ?  '  she  inquired,  knowing 
that  he  spoke  of  Dahlia's  mother. 

'  Eapier,  who  knew  it  all — who  was  with 
him  through  it  all.  ...  Oh,  you  need  not  warn 
me  against  Eapier.  I  do  not  trust  him.  I  have 
the  proofs  of  what  I  say  here  in  my  pocket.' 

He  spoke  triumphantly,  a  savage  joy  in  his 
eyes. 

'What  are  they?'  (She  doubted  every- 
thing that  Eapier  meddled  with.) 

'  Letters  of  Dottridge  and  Dahlia's  mother 
telling  the  whole  miserable  story  of  her  fate 
and  his  falsehood.' 
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'  Have  you  read  them  ? ' 

*  No — I  shall  do  that  in  his  presence  when 
I  see  him  by  and  by.  I  shall  make  this  man 
pay  the  penalty  of  his  crimes.' 

.  Euth  saw  a  greater  danger  to  Stephen  than 
she  had  yet  suspected — the  danger  of  his  meet- 
ing Dottridge  while  the  present  frenzy  was 
upon  him. 

'  What  would  you  have  him  do  ?  ' 

'Make  him  give  up  all  thought  of  you. 
That  is  my  revenge — to  disappoint  the  wretched 
idiot  of  the  prize  which  he  has  schemed  so 
cruelly  to  win.  .  .  .  Now  give  me  the  pledge 
of  your  truth — give  me  the  proof  that  all  you 
have  said,  all  you  have  written,  was  true. 
Promise  that  you  will  never  be  that  man's  wife.' 

'Will  that  satisfy  you?'  she  said  very 
slowly. 

'  Nothing  else  can.' 

'  Then  you  have  my  promise — on  one  con- 
dition  ' 
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'No  conditions,  Euth,  there  must  be  none. 
We  are  not  to  meet  again.  I  cannot  part  from 
you  with  any  doubt  on  this  subject.  I  hold 
your  pledge :  and  now  good-bye.' 

He  did  not  attempt  to  take  her  in  his  arms 
again ;  they  clasped  hands,  looking  earnestly 
into  each  other's  faces,  and  as  she  bowed  her 
head  he  kissed  her  once  more. 

Then  he  went  away. 

She  stood  for  a  little  dazed  by  the  wild 
scene  through  which  she  had  passed,  and 
scarcely  realising  the  nature  of  the  pledge  sEe 
had  given,  or  the  fact  that  she  had  said  her 
last  good-bye  to  Stephen. 

She  was  startled  from  her  sad  reverie  by  a 
cold,  harsh  voice. 

'  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Euth,'  said  Dahlia, 
suddenly  gliding  in  from  the  terrace  by  one  of 
the  French  windows. 
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CHAPTEE  XLY. 

TRAGEDY   IN   THE   DRAWING-ROOM. — SCENE   II. 

The  first  impulse  of  Euth  was  to  take  the 
young  wife  in  her  arms,  to  seek  and  to  give 
sympathy,  for  she  was  innocent  of  any  thought 
that  might  be  the  cause  of  unhappiness  to 
her. 

But  Dahlia  believed  her  to  be  full  of  guilty 
thoughts  and  designs,  and  so  she  looked  at  her 
with  that  cold,  repellant  expression  with  which 
one  regards  a  foe  from  whom  no  pity  is  ex- 
pected and  to  whom  no  mercy  is  to  be  shown. 
Then  there  was  that  anxious,  glistening  stare  in 
Dahlia's  eyes  which  would  have  made  anyone 
feel  uncomfortable. 

It  made  Euth  suspect  that  she  was  unwell, 
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and  after  the  first  moment  of  hesitation  she 
advanced  towards  her. 

'  My  dear  Dahha,'  she  said,  taking  her 
hand  and  embracing  her,  '  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  but  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  you  looking 
better.' 

Dahlia  submitted  to  the  embrace,  but  made 
no  response  to  it.  As  soon  as  she  had  disen- 
gaged herself,  she  said,  as  she  rearranged  her 
collar  and  cuffs, 

'  Thank  you.  I  am  glad  you  are  glad  to 
see  me.  That  was  my  husband  who  left  you 
just  now  ? ' 

'Yes.' 

Euth  pronounced  the  word  slowly,  and 
Dahha  misinterpreted  the  slowness  to  mean 
hesitation  to  confess  that  it  was  Stephen  who 
had  been  there.  It  only  meant  that  Euth  was 
perplexed  and  grieved  by  Dahlia's  strange 
manner. 

'  I   must   apologise   for   interrupting   you,' 
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Dahlia  went  on  with  evidently  forced  calmness, 
'  and  especially  for  coming  in  upon  you  through 
the  window.  Quite  amusing,  is  it  not  ?  But  I 
really  did  not  mean  to  disturb  you.  I  was 
walking  on  the  terrace  with  Mr.  Eapier,  and 
happening  to  see  you  here  came  in  at  once  by 
the  way  you  know  I  used  to  be  fond  of.  I  had 
no  idea  that  my  appearance  would  frighten  him 
away.' 

There  was  that  kind  of  irritating  sneering 
titter  in  the  voice  which  only  a  woman  can 
express  when  she  is  openly  pretending  to  be 
civil  to  one  with  whom  she  is  in  a  bitter 
rage. 

Euth  was  silent.  The  fact  was  slowly 
dawning  upon  her  that  she  was  face  to  face  with 
a  jealous  wife  who  would  not  easily  be  per- 
suaded to  understand  the  real  position  of 
Stephen  and  herself.     She  answered  quietly  : 

'  You  did  not  disturb  us,  Dahlia.  We 
were  saying  good-bye.     I  did  not  see  you  until 
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you  spoke,  and  I  am  sure  he  did  not  or  he 
would  have  stayed.' 

Dahlia  had  drawn  off  her  right-hand  glove 
and  was  patting — or  whipping — the  left  with  it, 
playfully. 

'Your  conversation  must  have  been  very 
interesting  to  render  you  both  deaf  and  blind. 
But,  of  course,  it  is  usual  for  old  friends — 
especially  when  they  happen  to  be  a  man  and 
woman — to  have  confidences  to  exchange  which 

might  not   be   agreeable   to   the   ears   of  the 

• 
woman's  husband  or  the  man's  wife.  I  under- 
stand that,  but  it  was  a  pity  that  you  could 
not  make  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  my  case. 
Or  it  was  a  pity  that  I  was  so  foolish  as  to 
think  you  might  do  so,  and,  by  my  ridiculous 
haste  to  show  my  trust  in  you  both,  spoil  your 
pleasure  in  meeting.  But  you  know  that  I  was 
always  a  little  silly.' 

All  this  was  spoken  with  an  air  and  tone  of 
apologetic  politeness,   as   if  she   sincerely  re- 
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gretted  having  been  the  cause  of  inconvenience 
to  her  friends ;  but  it  was  followed  by  that 
horrible  titter  which  nervous  irritation  provokes 
in  weak,  passionate  natures.  Dahlia  wished  to 
suppress  all  signs  of  her  spleen  and  hate,  but 
betrayed  herself  by  every  word  and  look. 

Euth  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  amazed 
and  pained ;  but  she  saw  the  blunder  Dahha 
was  making,  and  was  resolved  to  save  her  from 
it.  She  spoke  with  simple  earnestness,  yet 
with  a  firmness  which  commanded  attention. 

'  You  do  not  understand.  Dahlia,  but  I  hope 
you  will  try  to  believe  me  when  I  explain. 
You  were  aware  of  the  position  which  Mr. 
Meredith  and  I  held  to  each  other  before  my 
departure  for  Australia.  I  know,  and  he 
knows,  that  the  position  is  entirely  changed  by 
what  has  since  occurred.  I  desire  to  see  him 
happy,  and  that  includes  the  desire  to  see  you 
happy.  You  say  that  you  had  confidence  in  us 
both,  and  I  believe  it  or  you  would  not  have 
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caused  us  so  much  pain  by  bringing  about  the 
unexpected  meeting  in  the  Holly  Bush  Eing — 
you  owe  me  some  explanation  for  that.' 

'  I  thought  I  was  doing  you  quite  a  friendly 
turn,'  was  Dahlia's  flippant  answer ;  '  and  ap- 
parently it  proved  to  be  one.' 

'  On  the  contrary,  it  was  most  cruel  to  us. 
We  were  unprepared,  and  we  were  unable  to 
act  with  the  calmness  which  was  required  on 
a  first  meeting,  considering  the  altered  positions 
in  which  we  stand  to  each  other.' 

'  Then  I  wished  to  see  how  you  would  re- 
member me  when  you  met,  and,  as  I  expected, 
you  forgot  me.' 

'  You  are  wrong — we  did  remember  you. 
If  we  could  have  forgotten  you  we  should  have 
been  happy.' 

That  was  true,  and  was  the  more  bitter 
because  it  was  true.  Euth  could  not  help 
saying  it,  although  she  sympathised  with  Dahlia 
and  wished   to   spare   her  pain.     Whilst   the 
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words  were  on  her  lips  she  was  sorry  for 
uttering  them,  but  was  unable  to  stop  in  time. 
She  succeeded,  however,  in  suppressing  what 
might  have  followed — 'had  you  remembered 
me  in  time  there  would  have  been  none  of  this 
trouble.' 

Dahlia  twisted  her  glove  between  her 
hands. 

'  You  were  able  to  console  yourselves,  at  any 
rate,  for  my  absence.' 

This  with  a  painful  affectation  of  gaiety. 

'We  were  not  thinking  of  consolation  of 
any  kind,'  answered  Euth,  gently  ;  '  we  were 
thinking  only  of  how  we  might  make  the  best 
of  our  position.  And  we  beheve  that  is  to  be 
done  by  never  meeting  again.' 

'So  you  have  taken  an  eternal  adieu. — 
Poor  Euth — Poor  Stephen.* 

When  one  is  making  an  earnest  effort  to 
find  the  best  way  out  of  a  difficulty,  and  has 
resolved  upon  stifling  personal  feehng  for  the 
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benefit  of  another — that  other  may  most  easily 
provoke  one  to  a  feehng  of  irritation  by  affect- 
ing to  regard  the  sacrifice  as  of  trifling  conse- 
quence. The  mocking  words  and  tone  of 
Dahlia  did  again  stir  the  spirit  of  resentment  in 
Euth,  but  she  controlled  it. 

'I  have  told  you  that  we  think  it  is  best 
for  us  all  that  we  should  not  meet  again,'  she 
answered  simply,  '  I  cannot  offer  you  advice, 
for  I  see  you  would  not  heed  it,  but  I  must 
implore  you.  Dahlia,  not  to  make  the  unhappy 
state  we  are  all  placed  in  worse  by  any  foolish 
act  on  your  part.' 

'  Oh,  you  expect  me  to  act  foolishly ! ' 

'  I  fear  it  because  I  feel  that  you  are  not 
satisfied.' 

*  Could  you  expect  me  to  be  satisfied  ?  '  she 
asked,  with  sudden  fierceness. 

Euth  was  relieved ;  any  humour  was  more 
bearable  than  the  alternate  flippancy  and  super- 
ciliousness with  which  Dahlia  had  been  speaking. 

VOL.    III.  D 
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Genuine  passion  was,  under  the  circumstances, 
understandable  and  to  be  respected.  That  was 
natural,  and  Euth  could  answer  it. 

'  I  was  wrong  to  say  satisfied,  Dahlia,'  she 
replied,  sadly,  '  for  I  do  not  expect  any  of  us 
can  be  satisfied  at  present.  But  we  can  try  to 
understand  each  other — that  is,  you  and  I  and 
Stephen — since  we  three,  at  any  rate,  have  only 
one  object  in  view.' 

'  That  is  true,  if  the  one  thing  we  have  in 
view  is  the  same,'  said  Dahlia,  with  that  cold 
glistening  stare  in  her  eyes. 

'  Can  you  doubt  it  ?  ' 

'  I  shall  be  sure  of  it  only  when  you  have 
proved  that  you  desire  to  see  us  happy.' 

'  Ah,  I  should  be  glad  to  do  that  if  it  were 
in  my  power.' 

'  It  is  in  your  power.  Show  him  that  you 
can  live  without  him  as  he  found  that  he  could 
live  without  you.  You  know  how  it  may  be 
done,  and  until  you  have  done  it  you  know 
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that  your  existence  will  be  a  constant  accusa- 
tion against  me  that  I  have  usurped  your  place  ; 
every  sign  of  neglect  on  his  part — whether  real 
or  imagined  by  me — will  be  a  constant  proof 
that  he  regards  me  as  his  curse  because  I  stand 
between  him  and  you.' 

Dahlia  maintained  a  degree  of  outward 
control,  and  the  fury  of  this  cry  was  the  more 
intense.  It  struck  the  deeper  into  the  listener's 
heart  because  the  interview  with  Stephen 
rendered  her  keenly  sensible  of  how  true  it 
was,  and  of  how  little  service  protestations  of 
sympathy  could  be  so  long  as  she  occupied  her 
present  place  in  his  thoughts.  She  could  not 
answer. 

'  Think  of  it,'  Dahha  went  on  bitterly ;  '  one 
of  us  two  must  end  this  difficulty.  Say  which  of 
us  it  must  be — you,  living  ;  or  I,  dead  ?  ' 

Euth  shuddered,  although  she  did  not  fully 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  words  '  or  I, 
dead.' 

s2 
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'  I  will  end  it  if  it  be  possible  by  any  sacri- 
fice,' slie  said  resolutely. 

'  I  will  know  to-night  whether  or  not  you 
are  in  earnest,  and  then  I  shall  also  know  my 
course.  If  you  want  anyone  to  help  you,  there 
he  is  ! ' 

She  pointed  to  Eapier,  who  was  passing  the 
window ;  and  then  she  quitted  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XLYI. 

AN   INTERLUDE. 

Ruth  felt  feverish  in  her  bewilderment.     There 
seemed  to  be  fever  in  the  atmosphere  ;  distract- 
ing questions,  each  claiming  immediate  settle- 
ment, were  hurrying  so  fast  one  after  the  other.. 
She  had  stood  quite  calm  in  the  midst  of 
shipwreck,  facing  peril  which  threatened  death 
at  every  moment ;  she  had  kept  her  head,  and 
had  been  able  to  help  others   to   keep  their 
heads.     But  here,  in   this   mental    and  moral 
shipwreck,  the  rudder  seemed  to  have  been 
lost,  and  she  was  being  beaten  about  by  so 
many  cross  winds  that  she  could  only  abandon 
herself  to  their  whims,  and  in  her  dazed  state 
submit  to  whatever  fate  might  befall  her. 
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That  was  her  present  position — one  of  utter 
bewilderment  and  incapacity  to  determine  what 
was  best  for  her  to  do. 

Nature  had  not  endowed  her  with  woman's 
safety-valve — hysterics.  She  was  simply  dazed, 
dumb,  still.  More  and  more  she  was  realising 
the  full  force  of  Stephen's  words  that  the  true 
shipwreck  of  their  lives  was  here,  on  the  land, 
in  the  place  w^here  they  had  grown  up  together 
in  love — the  place  they  called  Home. 

Home  ! — where  w^as  her  home  to  be  now  ? 
Would  she  ever  know  one  ?  For  Stephen's 
sake  she  must  abandon  Dottridge,  who,  what- 
ever selfish  blunder  he  had  committed,  had 
proved  himself  to  be  devoted  to  her.  It  was 
his  devotion  to  her  which  had  caused  the 
blunder.  His  eagerness  to  win  her  had  pro- 
voked him  to  use  the  power  he  possessed  to 
test  the  sincerity  of  Stephen  by  a  very  small 
trial — a  year's  separation.  And,  notwithstand- 
ing the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  she 
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did  not  think  that  Stephen  had  come  out  of  it 
quite  so  cleanhanded  as  he  ought  to  have  done. 
He  might  have  waited,  and 

There  she  stopped. 

'  I  am  seeking  to  excuse  myself  by  casting 
blame  upon  him.     I  won't  do  that.' 

And  then  she  went  to  the  window.  Eapier 
was  not  in  sight.  Bleak  and  cold  as  the  land- 
scape was  on  this  wintry  day,  there  were  rich 
clumps  of  evergreens  and  stretches  of  green 
meadowland  to  refresh  the  eye,  whilst  there 
was  on  the  masses  of  trees  that  faint,  misty 
bloom  which  betokens  the  approach  of 
buds. 

She  had  thought  that  the  way  to  settle  the 
matter  was  to  be  found  in  consenting  to  become 
the  wife  of  Humphrey  Dottridge.  She  had 
half  determined  to  accept  that  means  of  escape 
from  all  this  worry.  But  she  was  forbidden ; 
and  being  forbidden,  she  felt  quite  sure  that  it 
would  have  been  the  simplest  and  most  com- 
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plete  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  was  dis- 
tressing them  all. 

If  Stephen  had  not  compelled  her  to  pro- 
mise that  she  would  not  marry  Dottridge,  how 
easily  she  might  have  satisfied  Dahlia !  Or  if 
it  would  be  enough  for  her  to  go  away  and 
never  cross  their  paths  again,  how  glad  she 
would  have  been  to  do  it !  But  she  knew  that 
going  was  of  no  avail ;  the  antipodes  are  only 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  and  the 
people  we  don't  want  to  meet  always  turn 
up  more  frequently  than  those  we  do  want 
to  meet. 

Besides,  her  task  was  to  make  him  content, 
for  his  own  sake  and  for  Dahlia's,  and  as  Dahlia 
had  said  there  was  only  one  method  of  accom- 
plishing that, — 'prove  that  she  could  forget 
him,  as  he  had  forgotten  her.' 

But  there  was  one  other  way  of  settling  the 
matter  which  none  of  them  appeared  to  have 
considered — she  might  disregard  all  their  re- 
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proaches,  and  do  precisely  what  pleased  herself 
best. 

They  had  not  thought  of  that  contingency. 
She  might  turn  her  back  on  Kemerton  and  its 
master :  she  might  be  indifferent  to  Stephen  and 
his  troubles,  and  go  on  her  way  in  silence. 
That  was  by  far  the  best  plan  which  had  been 
discovered  yet.  .  .  Only  it  required  the 
quality  she  did  not  possess — indifference.  She 
could  not  be  indifferent  to  Stephen  ;  she  could 
not  get  rid  of  the  responsibihty  she  felt  had 
been  incurred  by  her  departure  for  Australia, 
and  her  submission  to  the  terms  which  Dottridge 
had  made  with  her. 

She  had  the  consciousness  that  there  was 
something  of  a  very  simple  nature  required  to 
set  everybody  right :  that  was  a  little  common 
sense,  combined  with  a  little  forbearance  of 
each  other's  sins.  She  did  not  quite  see  how  it 
was  to  be  found  ;  but  she  opened  the  window 
and  went  out  to  seek  it  in  the  fresh  air 
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She  walked  quickly  along  the  terrace  to  the 
corner  of  the  house,  and  had  turned  when  a 
hand  touched  her  shoulder: 

'  I  am  not  going  to  interfere  with  your 
exercise,'  said  Eapier,  softly  in  her  ear ;  '  but 
seeing  you  on  the  terrace,  I  thought  it  would  be 
no  harm  to  remind  you  that  at  nine  to-night  I 
expect  your  answer.  I  shall  wait  for  you  in 
the  drawing-room.' 

'  You  have  already  had  my  answer,'  she 
replied,  without  turning  her  head. 

He  was  walking  quietly  behind  her,  mak- 
ing no  effort  to  take  his  place  by  her  side. 

'  You  have  seen  them  both,'  he  continued, 
'  and  you  can  judge  for  yourself  how  sadly  out 
of  sorts  they  are.  On  reflection,  I  think  you 
will  hsten  to  what  I  have  to  say  to-night,  and 
do  what  you  alone  can  do  to  mend  matters.  I 
will  expect  you  at  the  appointed  time.' 

She  was  in  front  of  the  drawing-room  again, 
and  was  glad  to  go  in  to  escape  from  this 
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man.  He  made  no  attempt  to  follow  her,  but 
passed  on  leisurely,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  as  if  he  were  reading  there  the  signs 
of  his  fate  which  this  night  was  to  determine. 

Euth  sat  down  on  the  couch,  her  hands 
clasped  on  her  knees.  She  was  trying  to  con- 
centrate her  thoughts,  which  were  at  present 
flying  from  one  subject  to  another,  so  that  she 
could  understand  nothing  clearly. 

She  succeeded  at  length  so  far  as  to  deter- 
mine that  it  was  Eapier's  mischievous  designs 
she  had  to  foil. 
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CHAPTEE  XLYII. 

JUGGLING. 

The  face  of  the  man  was  as  keen  and  cold  as 
an  east  wind.  His  hand  had  been  unexpect- 
edly forced,  and  he  knew  that  he  stood  on  the 
turning-point  of  his  destiny.  It  was  neck  or 
nothing  with  him  now. 

But,  amongst  other  gifts  which  ought  to 
have  made  hhn  a  successful  man,  Eapier  owned 
the  rare  faculty  of  being  able  to  recognise  his 
weak  points  and  promptly  make  up  his  mind 
to  meet  the  consequences  boldly.  He  saw 
clearly  that  he  ought  to  have  looked  after 
Stephen  earlier,  and  although  he  had  conquered 
him  in  the  meanwhile,  he  could  foresee  many 
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ways  in  whicli  the  mere  loutish  honesty  of  the 
master  of  Derewood  might  defeat  the  best  laid 
schemes  of  clever  Lewis  Eapier. 

Of  course  he  could  not  have  foreseen  the 
possibility  of  Stephen  bursting  in  upon  him  at 
somewhere  about  three  o'clock  of  a  winter 
morning,  when  he  had  for  the  first  time  found 
an  opportunity  of  using  the  duplicate  key  of 
Dottridge's  private  safe.  He  had  only 
possessed  himself  of  that  key,  after  long 
watching  and  waiting,  on  the  day  before  he 
had  begun  the  search  in  which  he  had  been 
interrupted.  But  he  might  have  had  more  wit 
than  to  leave  the  window  quite  unguarded  from 
outside  intrusion  when  he  had  arranged  it  for 
his  own  escape  in  the  event  of  any  intrusion 
from  the  inside  of  the  house. 

That  was  clear  enough  now;  it  was  like- 
wise clear  enough  now  that  Stephen  was  a 
person  to  be  taken  seriously  into  account  in 
the  general  arrangement  of  affairs  if  he  was  to 
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succeed  in  bringing  them  to  a  satisfactory  issue 
for  himself. 

He  felt  quite  injured  by  this  man  who  had 
suddenly  wakened  up  from  a  state  of  bucolic 
inactivity  to  that  of  an  energetic  being  with 
will  and  purpose  of  his  own.  Both  will  and 
purpose  threatened  to  interfere  with  Eapier's 
interests  :  and  so,  Eapier's  Confidant  had  at 
once  suggested  that  he  should  seize  them  and 
use  them — as  a  clever  engineer  seizes  a 
wayward  and  dangerous  watercourse,  and 
applies  its  force  to  the  furtherance  of  his  own 
designs. 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  discovering  how  he 
might  direct  Stephen's  energy  into  his  services  ; 
that  was  by  playing  upon  the  chord — hatred 
of  Dottridge.  But  he  had  no  assurance  of 
what  tension  the  chord  might  bear.  Therefore 
he  had  to  hasten  forward  the  accomplishment  of 
his  plans. 

He  cursed  him  with  all  his  heart  for  the 
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unexpected  bother  he  was  causing ;  but  he  did 
not  waste  much  time  over  his  anathemas — they 
came  in  as  breaths  of  rehef  in  the  midst  of  his 
hurried  reflections  and  actions. 

'  It  is  a  business  of  juggling  with  four  balls,' 
he  said  to  his  friend,  '  and  I  must  keep  them 
all  going  at  once — Meredith  and  Dahlia — 
Dottridge  and  Euth.  Well,  the  game  is  worth 
playing,  and  seeing  that  I  must  play  it  to  the 
end  now,  I  may  as  well  pretend  that  I  enjoy  it.' 

The  first  thing  he  had  to  do  was  to  prevent 
Stephen  and  Dottridge  meeting ;  the  second 
was  to  arouse  Stephen  to  compel  Euth  to  refuse 
Dottridge  ;  the  third  was  to  make  Dahlia  urge 
upon  Euth  the  necessity  of  doing  something 
which  would  make  Stephen  cease  to  regret  the 
mistake  he  had  made  ;  the  fourth  was  to  convince 
Ruth  and  Dottridge  that  the  only  way  to 
restore  happiness  to  the  Derewood  family  was 
by  her  consenting  to  become  his  wife. 

He  expected  to  fail  in  persuading  them  that 
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this  was  the  best  and  quickest  solution  of  the 
difficulty ;  and  he  was  preparing  to  frighten 
them  into  acceptance  of  his  solution. 

He  had  carried  the  first  three  points  with 
comparative  ease,  and  he  had  reason  to  be 
gratified  with  his  success.  But  the  fourth 
remained  to  be  accomplished ;  and  Euth  on 
her  part  still  appeared  to  be  as  much  opposed 
to  it  as  ever. 

She  must  yield,  however,  when  Dottridge 
found  that  she  could  not  or  would  not  accept 
him,  and  when  it  was  made  clear  that  Dahlia's 
happiness  or  Dahlia's  ruin  was  dependent  on 
Euth's  action. 

He  had  done  admirably  thus  far— notwith- 
standing the  disturbing  element  of  Stephen 
which  had  taken  him  so  much  by  surprise  that 
he  had  not  had  time  to  calculate  all  its  possibili- 
ties. What  he  had  to  do  now  was  sufficiently 
grave  to  make  him  for  a  few  seconds  hesitate 
and  question  whether  he  should  proceed. 
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Then  his  face  assumed  that  bitterly  keen 
east  wind  expression. 

'  I  am  in  for  it  in  any  case.  I  will  go  on  to 
the  end.' 

His  thin  lips  were  closed  tightly  as  the 
words  passed  through  his  mind. 

He  had  confided  Dahlia  to  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Smith,  and  he  had  Stephen  waiting  for  him  in 
that  room,  where,  on  the  winter  night  a  year 
ago,  after  the  conversation  on  the  pier  at 
Southend,  the  lover  had  waited  anxiously  for 
the  explanation  which  had  been  refused. 

Stephen  knew  the  room  well,  and  remem- 
bered that  night — remembered  it  with  fierce 
rage  at  himself,  that  he  had  been  such  an  im- 
becile as  not  to  have  penetrated  the  whole  dia- 
bolical scheme  to  rob  him  of  the  woman  he 
loved  and  who  loved  him. 

He  was  impatient  to  see  Dottridge ;  but 
he  had  given  his  promise  to  Eapier  to  wait 
there  until  he  told  him  that  the  moment  had 
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come  to  catch  the  arch  conspirator  in  his  utter 
humihation  when  he  had  learned  from  Euth 
that  all  his  treachery  had  been  to  no  purpose  and 
she  would  never  consent  to  marry  him.  This 
Eapier  was  a  clever  devil,  and  he  would  make 
it  all  right. 

Stephen  gloated  over  the  discomfiture  of 
this  man,  who  had  thought  that  by  his  money 
— money  ! — he  could  bend  hearts  and  hves  to 
his  pleasure.  He  was  about  to  learn  a  bitter 
lesson. 

'  I  hope  you  will  manage  to  keep  cool, 
Meredith,'  said  Eapier,  as  he  entered  and  found 
Stephen  pacing  the  floor  with  quick,  nervous 
steps.  '  I  have  explained  to  you  that  if  we  are 
to  manage  to  bring  the  old  fox  to  his  knees  we 
must  be  perfectly  calm  and  dehberate  in  our 
actions.' 

'  Oh,  I  shall  be  calm  enough  when  I  am 
Avith  him,  answered  Stephen  impetuously. 

'  It   does   not  matter  so   much    how    you 
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act  when  you  are  with  him  as  beforehand. 
Your  wife  is  here/ 

'  I  know  it.  I  saw  the  carriage.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  her  at  present.' 

'I  would  have  suggested  that  you  had 
better  not.  She  also  is  a  little  excited.  I  have 
told  Brassey  that  we  must  be  allowed  to 
lunch  to-day  at  any  time  we  may  iind  con- 
venient.' 

'  Has  Euth  seen  him  yet  ?  '  was  Stephen's 
hasty  inquiry,  utterly  indifferent  to  Brassey  and 
lunch. 

'  Not  yet,  and  I  should  say  she  is  not  likely 
to  see  him  for  some  hours  to  come — perhaps 
not  even  to-day.  You  must  make  some  allow- 
ance for  a  woman's  nerves  ;  and  after  all  Euth 
is  only  a  woman.' 

'  I  know,  I  know,  but  why  does  she  put  it 
off?' 

'  Did  you  make  her  promise  that  she  would 
go    straight   to   him   after  you   left   her    and 
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pronounce  sentence  upon  him  ?  You  did  not 
tell  me  that  when  you  informed  me  of  what  she 
had  agreed  to  do.  I  am  afraid  he  will  get  the 
best  of  us  yet.' 

'  He  shall  not,'  said  Stephen,  clenching  his 
teeth.     '  I  can  wait.' 

'  That's  right ;  and  if  you  would  only  be 
sensible  you  would  step  into  the  dining-room 
and  have  some  lunch.' 

Stephen  turned  away  with  a  feeling  of 
nausea  at  the  mere  mention  of  food. 

'  Very  well,  I  will  come  back  to  you  pre- 
sently.' 

Eapier  left  him,  satisfied  that  there  was  not 
likely  to  be  any  immediate  interruption  from 
him.  He  proceeded  leisurely  to  the  apart- 
ment where  Dahlia  was  waiting  under  the  care 
of  her  friendj  the  housekeeper. 

Dahha  was  talking  with  Mrs.  Smith  quite 
calmly ;  but  she  had  not  taken  that  worthy  friend 
into  her  confidence  any  further  than  by  the 
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general  explanation  that  there  were  some 
family  difficulties  to  be  arranged  by  Mr. 
Dottridge.  She  did,  however,  say  with  some- 
thing like  a  smile  of  malicious  triumph — 

'  I  don't  think  you  will  have  Miss  Clark 
with  you  very  long.  Isn't  it  a  pity  when 
she  has  become  such  an  interesting  creature !  ' 

When  Eapier  appeared,  Mrs.  Smith  witli- 
drew. 

'  Well,'  inquired  Dahlia  eagerly,  '  have  you 
seen  her — have  you  spoken  .^ ' 

'  I  have,  and  she  refuses — do  not  be 
alarmed;  that  answer  is  not  final.  I  have 
repeated  that  I  will  not  take  her  answer  until 
to-night.' 

'  And  if  she  refuse,  then  ? ' 

'  In  that  case  you  must  be  content  to  wait 
for  their  flight,  or  take  the  step  I  have  sug- 
gested to  you.' 

'  I  will  not  wait,'  said  Dahlia,  with  a  pecu- 
liar httle  laugh. 
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CHAPTEE  XLVIII. 

KEEN   WIT   AND   KEEN   WIT. 

This  had  been  a  busy  morning  for  Mr.  Dot- 
tridge.  The  business  began  before  he  left  his 
bedroom. 

Eapier  came  to  him  looking  more  like  a 
person  disturbed  in  mind  than  he  had  ever 
appeared  before. 

'  What  is  the  matter,  Eapier — another  crisis 
in  Egypt  ?  We  are  somewhat  deeply  involved 
in  that  quarter.' 

'  I  have  no  special  news  about  Egypt,  but 
...  I  am  anxious  to  save  you  from  what 
threatens  to  be  not  only  a  surprise,  but  a  greater 
trouble  than  the  loss  of  every  penny  you  have 
sunk  in  that  quarter.' 
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Eapier  still  affected  to  regard  the  verdict 
pronounced  more  than  a  year  ago  by  the  phy- 
sicians as  in  force — that  his  chief  might  still  be 
dangerously,  if  not  fatally,  affected  by  any  sudden 
tidings  of  calamity. 

Dottridge  smiled  ;  he  appreciated  his 
friend's  caution,  but  he  was  too  proud  of  the 
recovered  strength  which  rendered  him  indif- 
ferent to  it  to  suspect  that  there  was  any  affec- 
tation in  it. 

'Go  on,  man,  you  need  not  be  afraid  now  ; 
my  condition  is  changed  from  what  it  used  to 
be.  I  have  got  a  new  lease  of  life,  thanks  to 
fresh  air  and  new  hope.' 

'  If  I  were  not  too  much  bothered  at  this 
moment,  I  would  offer  you  congratulations,  and 
tell  you  that  you  are  a  miracle  of  contradiction 
to  medical  science.  I  would  also  remind  you 
that  you  have  told  me  really  nothing  of  what 
you  have  been  doing  during  your  long  absence, 
except  that  you  have  been  cruising  about  the 
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world,  and  picking  up  life  by  resolving  not  to 
die.  But  you  will  explain  all  that  another 
time,  I  suppose.     Meanwhile ' 

'  Well,  meanwhile  ? ' 

Dottridge  proceeded  calmly  with  his  toilet, 
smiling  at  the  reflection  of  Eapier's  face  in  the 
mirror. 

'  I  see  that  I  need  not  be  afraid  of  startling 
you.  No  doubt  you  foresaw  the  possibility  of 
that  arrangement  concerning  Dahlia's  dowry 
turning  up  some  day,  with  a  request  from 
Meredith  to  have  it  fully  explained.' 

'  I  do  not  see  that  he  requires  any  explana- 
tion since  he  has  married  her,  as  I  expected  he 
would,  and  it  seems  to  me  now,  as  it  did  at  the 
time,  that  the  match  is  a  very  suitable  one  for 
both  parties.' 

'  So  I  think — so  does  everybody ;  but  he 
has  discovered  somehow  the  conditions  on 
which  the  dowry  was  granted,'  said  Eapier, 
evidently  still  uneasy  on  the  subject. 
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Dottridge  was  perfectly  placid. 

'  The  conditions  were  not  imposed  on  him. 
I  was  careful  about  that,  for  I  respect  him  too 
much  not  to  beheve  that  he  would  have  rejected 
them.  Had  I  proposed  them  to  him  they 
would  have  been  contemptible.  The  only 
blame  which  he  can  attach  to  me  is  that  I 
placed  temptation  in  his  way.  To  that  my 
answer  is,  the  man  who  could  submit  to  temp- 
tation was  not  a  fitting  husband  for  Euth  Clark. 
I  told  him  nothing  about  the  release  from  the 
mortgages  which  would  follow  upon  his  mar- 
riage with  Dahlia.  I  did  not  even  speak  of 
her  dowry.  I  offered  him  no  bribe  whatever. 
He  was  left  free  to  choose,  and  he  has  chosen. 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  he  has  done  very 
well.' 

'All  the  same,  he  is  frantic  with  rage 
against  you.  He  charges  you  madly  with  a 
deeply-laid  and  diabohcal  scheme  to  separate 
him  from  Miss  Clark.     I  explained  to  him — or 
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tried  to  explain — how  absurd  that  was,  for  you 
could  not  possibly  have  any  motive  in  separat- 
ing them.  I  pointed  out  that  you  could  as 
easily  have  dowered  her  as  DahHa,  and  would 
have  done  so  if  it  had  been  required  to  help 
the  man  she  had  decided  to  marry.  But  the 
poor  devil  is  beside  himself,  and  cannot  listen 
to  reason/ 

In  the  course  of  this  reply  Eapier's  tones 
were  exquisitely  blended :  pity  for  Stephen, 
with  a  shade  of  angry  contempt  for  his  folly ; 
admiration  for  the  generosity  of  Dottridge,  with 
indignation  at  the  very  thought  that  he  should 
have  been  moved  in  the  remotest  degree  by 
any  personal  motive  in  the  whole  transaction. 

Dottridge  was  silent  for  a  little  while,  but 
continued  to  dress.     By-and-by  : 

'  I  will  speak  to  him  when  he  comes  to-day. 
I  wish  you  could  find  him  now.' 

'  Find  him ! — ^he  has  been  in  the  house  for 
several  hours.' 
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*  Where  is  he?     Ask  him  to  come  to  me.' 

Eapier  drew  back,  astounded  at  this  rash- 
ness. 

'  Ask  a  madman  to  step  in  and  choke  you? 
No,  I  shall  not  do  that,  thank  you.  I  have 
found  it  hard  enough  to  keep  him  away  from 
you  so  long.' 

'  I  have  nothing  to  fear,'  said  Dottridge, 
coldly. 

'  Perhaps  not,'  rejoined  Eapier,  with  a  grim 
smile,  and  apparently  subduing  although  he 
could  not  dismiss  all  anxiety  at  once  ;  '  but  all 
things  considered,  Dottridge,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  fair  of  you  to  lead  the  poor  wretch  into 
temptation.  See  him  at  once  by  all  means  if 
such  is  your  pleasure  ;  but  .  .  .  ' 

Here  he  stopped,  adding  emphasis  by  so 
doing  to  the  tone  with  which  he  pronounced 
the  word  '  but.' 

Dottridge  wheeled  round  quickly  and  saw 
that  his  clever  agent  was  pale  and   resolute. 
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Eapier  completed  the  sentence  with  the  air  of 
one  who  washes  his  hands  of  a  troublesome 
affair  and  is  determined  that  he  shall  not  be 
mixed  up  in  it. 

'But — murder  will  be  the  upshot  of  it.  You 
can  take  my  advice,  and  give  the  man  a  chance 
to  calm  himself  before  he  meets  you  ;  or  call 
him  now,  and  I  shall  take  the  first  train  to 
London  with  the  pleasing  duty  of  ordering  a 
suit  of  mourning  to  be  ready  immediately.' 

Dottridge  laughed,  and  yet  the  joke  did  not 
entirely  fail  of  efiect  upon  him. 

'What  a  droll  creature  you  are,  Eapier; 
your  views  of  life  seem  to  be  taken  from  the 
most  outrageous  melodramas.  Why  should 
Meredith  wish  to  murder  me  ;  and  if  he  did, 
how  could  he  accomplish  it?  When  a  man 
has  an  intention  of  that  kind,  he  does  not  come 
to  the  house  of  his  victim  in  a  towering  passion, 
blustering  and  threatening  so  that  everybody 
may  be  on  the  look-out  for  danger.' 
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'  I  did  not  say  he  had  any  intention  of 
doing  it,  but  he  will  do  it  if  he  remains  in  his 
present  uncontrollable  fury  when  you  meet. 
You  are  warned  and  can  take  precautions  or 
not  as  you  think  fit.  All  I  aim  at  is  that  you 
should  spare  him  and  yourself  unnecessary 
annoyance.' 

Dottridge  remained  silent,  and  carefully 
buttoned  his  waistcoat.  Two  things  were  in 
his  mind — first,  that  Eapier  was  advising  wisely 
enough,  whatever  might  be  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  was  to  meet  Stephen  ;  and, 
second,  that  Eapier  was  curiously  urgent  to 
delay  the  meeting.  Why?  He  asked  the 
question,  and  instantly  dismissed  the  suspicion 
it  suggested,  because  Eapier  could  not  have  any 
object  to  serve  beyond  his  desire  to  protect  and 
to  help  him. 

'  I  daresay  you  are  right,'  he  said,  by-and- 
by.  '  I  will  wait  until  you  tell  me  that 
Meredith   is   in   a   more   composed   state.      I 
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should  be  sorry  to  be  the  cause  of  any  trouble 
to  him.' 

'  Then  you  leave  the  arrangement  of  matters 
to  me  ? ' 

'  I  fancy  that  will  be  best.  You  have  had 
charge  of  serious  enough  business  on  my 
account  to  enable  me  partly  to  understand  how 
much  worry  you  will  save  me.  At  the  same 
time  I  cannot  take  such  a  desperate  view  of  the 
case  as  you  appear  to  do.' 

'  You  would  have  done  so  if  you  had 
seen  him  when  he  arrived  this  morning.  I 
was  in  your  room  looking  out  the  papers 
you  wanted — you  will  find  them  on  the 
table  beside  your  couch — when  suddenly  he 
pounced  in  upon  me  and  half-choked  me  be- 
fore he  discovered  that  he  had  mistaken  me 
for  you.' 

'  But  how  did  he  get  in  without  your  hear- 
ing him  ? ' 

'  Simply  enough.     You  know  that  I  meant 
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to  be  at  the  work  early.  Well,  1  looked  out 
at  the  window  to  see  what  sort  of  morning  or 
night  it  was,  and  forgot  to  fasten  it  again. 
That  was  how  he  caught  me  unaware,  and  the 
joke  to  me  was  that  having  caught  me  he  had 
in  his  mad  state  a  wild  notion  that  I  was  about 
some  business  for  myself  meaning  mischief  to 
you.' 

Eapier  uttered  a  slight  laugh  at  this  prepos- 
terous idea ;  but  it  so  happened  that  Eapier 's 
Confidant,  being  busy  in  watching  the  face  of 
Dottridge,  betrayed  in  his  expression  the  lurk- 
ing eagerness  with  which  Eapier  sought  to 
discover  the  effect  of  this  revelation.  If  Dot- 
tridge accepted  it  literally,  then  Meredith  might 
see  him  when  he  pleased,  and  the  result  would 
be  to  his  advantage. 

Dottridge  caught  the  expression  as  he 
arranged  his  scarf  pin,  and  he  lingered  over 
that  operation  with  the  mental  query ;  '  Hullo  ! 
what  does  this  mean  ?  '     His  first  suspicion  he 
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had  at  once  dismissed ;  but  the  second  one  he 
thought  it  desirable  to  consider. 

'  Yes,  that  must  have  been  a  good  joke  to 
you,'  he  said  at  length  with  much  deliberation ; 
'  but  it  need  not  disturb  us.  What  you  tell  me 
certainly  makes  me  anxious  on  Meredith's  own 
account.     What  is  it  you  advise  ?  ' 

'Nothing  more  than  I  have  already  in- 
dicated— that  you  should  not  see  him  until  he 
has  recovered  something  like  calmness,  and  you 
have  considered  exactly  how  you  are  to  deal 
with  him.  With  me  he  is  safe  enough,  for  I 
have  persuaded  him  that  I  have  no  other  object 
in  the  world  than  to  do  you  harm.  Of  course 
we  can  laugh  at  that  joke  for  a  little,  but  the 
man  is  so  decidedly  insane  that  I  am  positively 
afraid — and  I  think  you  know  I  am  not  par- 
ticularly chicken-hearted — that  he  will  do  some 
mischief  unless  you  are  prepared  with  an  answer 
that  will  satisfy  him  you  meant  no  harm  by  the 
arrangement  you  made.' 
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'  I  believe  I  can  satisfy  him  on  that  score.' 

'  Then  if  you  feel  sure  of  it,  wait  till  I  am 
able  to  tell  you  that  you  may  see  him.  But 
allow  me,  or  Brassey  or  some  one  who  has 
muscle,  to  be  at  hand  to  protect  you  if  neces- 
sary.' 

*  Eidiculous.  I  see  you  do  not  know  Mere- 
dith. I  must  see  him  without  any  guard 
except  what  I  possess  in  myself,  if  I  see  him  at 
all.' 

This  was  said  with  a  tone  of  so  much  coa- 
tempt  for  the  precautions  which  were  urged 
upon  him  that  Eapier  was  apparently  dismayed. 
He  was  in  reality  puzzled  by  the  mental  query  : 

'  What  force  can  this  man  possess,  of  which 
I  am  ignorant,  that  makes  him  so  bold  ? ' 

He  said  aloud : 

'  At  any  rate  do  not  see  him — for  his  sake 
— until  I  tell  you  that  he  has  come  to  some- 
thing like  reason.  Eemember,  you  are  not 
dealing  with  a  man  in  his  senses,  but  with  one 

VOL.    TIL  F 
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who  may  do  sometliing  more  than  he  himself 
intends.' 

'  Very  well,  let  it  be  so.  But  I  must  see 
Dahlia,  and  maybe  I  shall  learn  from  her  some- 
thing which  will  assist  me  in  dealing  with  her 
husband.' 

'  See  her  by  all  means.  She,  poor  creature, 
is  in  much  distress,  and  will  be  glad  of  any 
comfort  you  can  give  her.' 

•  Then  that  is  settled  ;  you  look  after  the 
arrangements  and  report  progress.  Dahlia 
may  come  to  me  as  soon  as  she  arrives.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  we  can  square  matters 
since  you  are  able  to  assure  him  that  you  had 
no  special  reason  for  attempting  to  separate 
him  from  Miss  Clark.  For  reasons  of  my  own, 
I  am  particularly  pleased  by  that  fact.  I  will 
explain  by-and-by.' 

Dottridge  was  half  inclined  to  call  him 
back  and  let  him  understand  at  once  that  he 
had   been  inspired  by  a  special   motive :    but 
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Eapier  was  gone,  and,  on  reflection,  it  seemed 
that  it  might  be  as  well  to  wait  a  little  before 
openly  declaring  his  intentions  regarding 
Euth. 

He  wanted  very  much  to  discover  the  mean- 
ing of  that  curious  expression  he  had  seen  on 
the  face  in  the  mirror. 

Thinking  much  more  about  that  incident 
than  he  beheved  it  could  really  deserve,  Dot- 
tridge  went  to  his  room.  There  he  had  letters 
to  examine  and  papers  to  read.  Happily  there 
were  few  things  requiring  immediate  attention, 
for  his  presence  was  as  yet  known  to  very  few, 
and  all  matters  of  business  which  demanded 
his  own  consideration  were  communicated  to 
him  by  Bassnett  or  Eapier. 

But  he  sadly  missed  his  right  hand,  as  he 
called  Euth,  and  found  himself  faUing  into  a 
vice  which  he  specially  disliked— ^the  vice  of 
'  dawdhng.' 

Euth  had  sent  a  message  by  Brassey,  asking 
r  2 
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him  to  excuse  her  during  the  forenoon,  and  he 
was  obhged  to  do  what  he  could  for  himself. 

Time  passed  rapidly  with  him,  however, 
for,  dawdling  or  not,  Dottridge  was  one  of  those 
men  whose  activity  of  brain  never  permitted 
him  to  know  what  an  hour  of  perfect  leisure 
was  like.  He  had  always  so  many  irons  in  the 
fire  that  he  was  compelled  to  work  continuously 
at  high  pressure  in  order  to  give  some  attention 
to  each. 

On  this  day  he  was  conscious  of  an  un- 
comfortable sensation  in  the  atmosphere ;  and 
his  attention  was  distracted  from  whatever  he 
took  in  hand  by  the  questions — '  What  is  Euth 
doing  ?  '  '  Where  is  Eapier  ?  '  '  Why  has  Dahlia 
not  arrived  ?  ' 

His  room  being  carefully  padded  against  all 
incursions  of  sound,  he  had  not  heard  the 
arrival  of  the  Derewood  family  carriage,  and 
Eapier  took  care  that  the  intimation  of  it  was 
delayed  until  it  chimed  in  with  his  plans. 
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At  lengtli  Brassey  announced  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, and  Dottridge  experienced  a  sense  of  much 
relief  from  himself.  Had  he  been  dismissing 
some  unconscionable  bore  he  could  not  have 
felt  more  satisfaction  than  he  did  in  the  prospect 
of  being  for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  freed  from  his 
own  broodings. 

Dahlia  entered,  looking  so  pale  and  fagged 
tliat  Dottridge  was  startled.  He  took  her 
hands,  he  touched  her  brow  with  his  lips,  and 
found  it  cold,  although  she  seemed  so  ex- 
cited. 

'  Why,  Dahlia,  you  are  looking  very  ill. 
What  has  happened  to  you  ?  ' 

She  did  not  answer,  for  she  too  was  amazed. 
She  had  always  stood  in  awe  of  this  guardian 
of  hers  who  so  seldom  permitted  her  to  see 
him.  In  her  thoughts  he  had  always  appeared 
as  an  old  cantankerous  invalid,  who  dared  not 
put  his  face  beyond  his  room  lest  the  first 
breath  of  wind  should  snufF  him  out  as  it  might 
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have  done  the  last  flickering  flame  of  a  candle 
burnt  to  the  socket. 

But  here  was  a  pleasant  although  serious 
face  looking  at  her,  and  a  good-natured  voice 
expressing  anxiety  about  her.  More  wonderful 
than  all,  instead  of  an  aged  creature  tottering 
into  the  grave  she  saw  a  man  who  was  still  in 
the  prime  of  hfe  and  apparently  in  condition  to 
enjoy  it. 

Without  waiting  for  her  reply  he  directed 
Brassey  to  bring  wine,  and  helped  her  to  a 
glass.  She  drank  it  eagerly.  By  this  time  he 
had  placed  her  in  an  easy  chair. 

'  You  are  astonished  to  see  me  looking  so 
well,'  he  said,  when  they  were  alone ;  '  you 
cannot  be  more  astonished  than  I  am  myself. 
I  have  cheated  the  doctors  as  people  say,  and 
have  a  new  life  before  me.     But  you ' 

'  I  do  not  look  as  you  expected  to  see  me, 
sir,'  she  interrupted.  'I  am  not  well,  but 
I  am  glad  to  see  the  change  in  you.     I  wish 
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you  had  permitted  me  to  see  you  more  fre- 
quently.' 

'  I  feel  the  reproach,  Dahlia,'  he  answered, 
sadly ;  '  but  there  were  circumstances  which  the 
sight  of  you  recalled,  when  I  wished  to  forget 
them.' 

'  What  are  they  ?  '  she  asked  boldly.  '  They 
Avere  connected  with  my  mother.  I  want  to 
know  what  they  were.' 

He  saw  that  she  was  excited  and  replied 
gently  : 

'  I  do  not  think  we  should  go  into  these 
matters  just  now.  I  sent  for  you  in  order  that 
I  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  congratulating 
you  on  your  marriage,  and  to  tell  you  how  glad 
I  should  be  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to 
help  to  increase  your  happiness.' 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE   APPEAL. 

The  gentleness  of  his  voice  and  the  expression 
of  his  face,  in  which  there  was  a  dignity  of 
pain,  impressed  Dahha  more  than  his  words. 
Besides,  she  had  not  come  to  ask  him  about  her 
mother  ;  that  was  one  of  those  impulses  by 
which  her  conduct  was  so  often  directed  out  of 
its  right  course.  She  had  come  to  speak  to 
him  about  Euth  and  Stephen. 

But  now  having  mentioned  the  parent  she 
could  not  remember,  and  whose  name  had  been 
always  hushed  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Dottridge, 
she  felt  til  at,  whatever  might  be  the  mystery  of 
the  association  between  these  two,  he  could  not 
have  acted  badly.     With  that  feeling  upon  her 
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she  would,  in  calmer  mood,  have  shrunk  from 
the  subject  altogether — would  have  wisely  and 
gratefully  accepted  his  advice  to  inquire  no 
further,  and  so  closed  the  subject.  In  her 
present  excited  state  she  simply  dismissed  it, 
turning  sharply  to  the  immediate  object  of  her 
visit. 

'  As  you  will,  sir,'  she  said,  bowing.  '  I 
own  that  you  have  been  always  so  kind  to  me 
that  the  subject  is  not  one  which  has  often  dis- 
turbed me ;  and  if  it  gives  you  pain  to  think  of 
it,  I  will  be  silent  about  it  always.  I,  too, 
know  what  pain  is.' 

She  spoke  these  last  words  between  her 
teeth,  her  hands  clasped  in  that  way  she  had 
when  much  moved,  her  body  a  little  bent 
towards  him  in  her  eagerness,  and  the  whole 
figure  expressive  of  the  effort  to  subdue  pain 
and  passion. 

'  My  dear  Dahha,'  he  said,  laying  his  hand 
gently   on   her   shoulder,  and   earnestly   scan- 
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ning  her  face,  '  you  startle  me ;  wliat  has 
happened  ?  ' 

She  rose  ;  it  was  hupossible  to  sit  still :  his 
very  kindness  made  her  feel  the  more  bitter 
towards  Euth.  Tears  were  in  her  eyes — angry 
tears — and  she  wiped  them  impatiently  away. 

'  I  am  glad  that  I  may  speak  freely  to  you. 
I  feel  as  if  some  great  wall  that  stood  up 
between  us  had  been  broken  down.  I  came 
determined  to  speak  even  if  I  killed  you,  as 
they  told  me  I  should  do.  Forgive  me  for 
that.' 

'  Yes,  yes  ;  but  what  is  it  that  is  wrong,  for 
there  must  be  something  very  seriously  wrong 
to  affect  you  in  this  way  P  ' 

'  There  is,  and  hitherto  I  have  thought  that 
you  were  partly  to  blame  for  it.  But  I  know 
now  you  cannot  be.' 

'  Who  knows  ?  '  he  said,  with  the  uncom- 
fortable feeling  that  he  heard  her  unconsciously 
repeating  Euth's  charge  against  him. 
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'  I  know  it  cannot  be,'  she  cried.  '  You 
asked  me  if  I  cared  for  Stephen,  and  I  told  you 
that  I  did.  Then,  to  fix  my  wayward  fancy  as 
you  said,  you  fixed  my  fortune  upon  the  event 
of  my  marriage.' 

'  I  did  not  think  you  were  desperately  in 
love  with  him  at  that  time,  but  I  did  think 
you  would  learn  to  like  him,  and  he  to  like 
you.' 

'  I  have  learned  to  love  him,'  was  the 
exclamation,  and  her  whole  soul  was  in  her 
eyes. 

'Andhe— ?' 

'  And  he  has  learnt  to  hate  me.' 

There  was  a  pause.  Mr.  Dottridge  was 
distressed  as  well  as  amazed  ;  but  he  still  hoped 
that  even  yet  things  might  not  be  quite  so  bad 
as  she  and  Eapier  appeared  to  make  out.  If 
they  were — then  his  love  had  made  him  a 
demon  of  tyranny,  and  he  knew  love  should 
not  do  that. 
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He  took  one  of  lier  hands  and  held  it 
between  his  own. 

'  You  are  talking  very  excitedly,  Dahlia,'  he 
said,  with  calmness  that  was  soothing,  because 
solicitude  for  her  was  apparent  in  it.  He 
even  tried  to  smile  reassuringly.  'But  in 
spite  of  your  wild  words,  I  hope  that  this  is 
only  one  of  those  dangerous  quarrels  between 
man  and  wife,  which,  although  they  frequently 
lead  to  hatred  and  separation,  may  be,  if 
honestly  guided,  only  the  beginning  of  real 
happiness.' 

'  Oh,  it  might  be,  it  might  be,  if  you  would 
only  help  me.' 

'I  help  you,  my  child !  Why,  I  have  no 
greater  desire,  as  I  have  just  told  you.  But 
you  must  tell  me  how.' 

'  Take    Euth    away    from    him,'   she   said, 
fiercely. 

'  Euth ! ' 

'  Yes,  Euth  !     She  has  risen  from  the  dead 
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to  ruin  our  happiuess.     Oh  !  if  you  couid  only 
know  liow  licippy  we  were  until  she  came  back. 
I  knew  that  at  the  first  he  did  not  care  so  much 
for  me  as  he  did  for  her.     I  own  that  at  the 
first  I  sought  to  marry  him,  thinking  as  much 
uf  the  money  as  of  my  liking  for  him.     But 
that  all  changed,  and  if  I  had  been  the  greatest 
heiress  in  the  world,  and  was   to  be  made  a 
beggar  by  marrying  him,  I  would  have  done 
it.     He,  too,  was  changing  as  I  had  done.     He 
did  like  me  to  begin  with — he  yielded  because* 
he  saw  the  danger  to  me  of  his  refusal.     He 
loved  only  Euth  ;  but  she  was  dead.     He  cared 
for  me  more  than  for  any  other  woman,  except 
his  mother   and  sisters.     All  was  going  well 
with   us,   and   in   time   he   would   have   been 
satisfied.' 

'  And  he  will  be  yet.' 

'  No,  never  now.' 

'Why  not?' 

'  It  is  not  only  because  Euth  is  here,  and 
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that  Euth  is  alive,  but  because  he  has  discovered 
the  contract  under  which  I  married  him. 
Then,  too,  he  finds  that  Euth  is  ahve  and  free. 
But  for  that  he  might  have  forgiven  me.  He 
never  will  forgive  me  now  unless  she  is  taken 
away.  He  never  will  believe  me  now  that  I 
loved  him.' 

She  sank  down  on  the  chair  again  sobbing 
hysterically,  and  Mr.  Dottridge  did  not  speak. 
His  mind  was  clouded,  for  he  saw  the  whole 
terror  of  the  position.  He  wished  with  all  his 
soul  that  he  could  have  done  half  as  much  to 
prevent  this  marriage,  which  had  seemed  to 
promise  so  much  happiness  to  everyone,  as  he 
had  done  to  bring  it  about. 

He  had  said  repeatedly  to  Euth  that  in  all 
his  plans  regarding  it,  he  was  actuated  by  selfish 
motives ;  but  he  felt,  with  a  keenness  now  that 
he  had  never  before  experienced,  how  cruelly 
selfish  his  motives  had  been. 

It  had  all  seemed  so  simple  to  him.     Here 
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was  a  wayward,  impulsive  girl,  who  might  fall 
a  prey  to  the  first  showy  adventurer  who 
accosted  her,  knowing  that  she  was  likely  to 
have  a  handsome  dowry,  and  he  had  been 
anxious  to  secure  her  position  in  life.  Here 
was  a  man  of  goodly  presence  with  a  comfort- 
able home,  but  involved  in  difficulties,  although 
not  of  his  own  making.  This  man  was  his  own 
cousin ;  he  knew  him  to  be  a  gentleman,  and 
therefore  to  be  trusted.  He  knew  him  to  have 
an  attachment  for  another  woman,  but  h^ 
believed  it  was  not  of  so  deep  a  nature  as  to 
gtand  the  test  of  time  and  absence.  What  then 
could  be  kindlier  than  to  lift  him  at  once  out  of 
his  difficulties  and  give  him  a  handsome  wife, 
although  not  the  one  he  sought  ? 

True,  he  might  have  done  as  much  for  him 
and  given  him  the  woman  he  sought ;  but  then 
she  happened  to  be  necessary  to  his  own  exist- 
ence, and  he  could  not  give  her  up  without 
making  some  eli'or.t  to  keep  her  to  himself. 
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Was  it  an  unfair  advantage  he  had  taken  ? 
He  had  asked  that  question  again  and  again, 
and  he  ha(J  always  answered  it  in  the  negative. 
When  he  heard  that  the  marriage  had  actually 
taken  place,  he  felt  assured  that  he  had  acted 
fairly.  What  had  he  asked?  Only  that  this 
man  should  be  faithful  for  one  year,  and  he  had 

not 

Stop,  that  was  unjust  to  him,  and  he  dare 
not  be  unjust  to  him  now.  Circumstances, 
beyond  the  skill  of  either  to  foresee,  had  made 
him  faithless,  although  that  was  too  hard  a  word 
to  use  for  an  action  which  was,  after  all,  the 
result  of  accident.  But  for  that  the  man  would 
have  been  faithful.     Well,  what  then  .^ 

He  believed  that  then.,  on  the  return  from 
Australia,  he  would  have  made  no  attempt  to 
interfere  between  him  and  Euth.  The  accident 
had  come  in  to  aid  his  purpose,  and  he  had 
been  up  till  now  glad  of  it ;  but  he  could  be 
o-lad  no  longer,  with  this  weeping,  distracted 
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woman  before  him,  a  living  protest  against  his 
scheme. 

Mr.  Dottridge  started  from  this  remorseful 
reverie,  and  gave  himself  a  moral  shake  by  the 
shoulders. 

The  past  was  past.  What  he  had  to  do 
now  was  to  set  things  right  for  the  present ; 
and  he  believed  that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
do  it. 

Dahlia  had  again  succeeded  in  getting  her 
emotions    somewhat  under   control,   when   he  • 
laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  head. 

'  I  have  made  a  mistake,  Dahlia.  I.  thought 
that  I  was  to  make  you  and  Stephen  and  all  cf 
us  happy.  I  have  made  a  terrible  blunder. 
You  appeal  to  me  to  set  it  right,  and  I  think  I 
know  the  way.' 

'How?  how?' 

'  I  will  ask  Euth  to  be  my  wife,'  he  said, 
dehberately. 

Dahlia  rose. 

VOL.    III.  G 
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^  She  will  refuse  you — she  loves  hhn.' 

'  I  do  not  think  she  will  refuse  me  when 
she  knows  all.' 

'She  will  refuse  you,'  persisted  Dahlia, 
obstinately ;  '  but  if  she  does,  I  shall  then  know 
that  there  is  no  hope  for  me.  If  she  was 
married  I  know  that  Stephen  would  return  to 
me.' 

'You  shall  have  your  wish,'  said  Mr.  Dot- 
tridge,  gravely. 

'  When  shall  I  know  ?  ' 

'  In  a  few  minutes — wait  here  and  you  shall 
learn.' 

'  Go — I  wait.' 
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CHAPTER  L. 

TRAGEDY   IN   THE   DRAWING-ROOM. — SCENE    III. 

Individual  conceptions  of  what  might,  could, 
would,  or  should  happen  are  seldom  realised. 

As  he  stepped  meditatively  towards  ther 
drawing-room,  Mr.  Dottridge  had  no  doubt  in 
his  own  mind  that  the  result  of  his  interview 
with  Euth  w^ould  be  their  marriage.  What 
was  there  to  hinder  it  ?  She  cared  for  no  one 
— next  to  Stephen — so  much  as  himself.  She 
had  proved  his  devotion  to  her ;  she  knew  that 
if  it  were  within  the  compass  of  human  power 
to  make  her  happy,  he  would  do  it.  She  knew 
that  she  could  not  have  the  happiness  she  had 
hoped  for  with   Meredith,  and  so,  what  was 

G   2 
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there  to  prevent  lier  trying  to  be  happy  with 
him  ? 

He  did  not,  at  the  moment,  see  the  meanness 
of  attempting  to  force  her  to  overcome  repug- 
nance to  the  union  ;  his  great  yearning  for  her 
bhnded  him  now  as  it  had  done  before. 
Certainly  in  this  case  it  w^as  not  exactly 
repugnance ;  for  Euth  knew  him  well  and 
esteemed  his  many  good  qualities.  But  she 
did  not,  could  not,  would  not  love  him. 
He  said  to  himself: 

'By-and-by  she  will  learn  to  love  me. 
She  has  a  generous  nature,  and  she  knows  how 
much  I  have  sacrificed  for  her.  She  cannot 
lielp  yielding  when  she  remembers  that,  and  sees 
how  much  happiness  she  may  confer  upon  others.' 
When  everything  was  explained  to  her — 
when  it  was  made  clear  that  by  marrying  him 
she  could  make  the  home  of  Derewood  happy 

that  she  could  save  the   distracted   Dahlia 

from  utter  despair,  and  that  she  could  restore 
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Stephen  Meredith  to  reason — she  could  not  do 

otherwise  than  consent,  unless ? 

Now  that  was  a  thing  which  had  never 
occurred  to  him  before.  Here  was  this  woman 
constantly  with  him ;  her  every  action,  almost 
her  every  thought,  known  to  him  ;  and  there 
had  never  been  any  sign  which  could  suggest 
that  any  man  except  Stephen  or  himself  had 
entered  seriously  into  her  mind  in  relation  to 


marriage. 


But  why  might  it  not  be  that  others  had 
occupied  her  mind  ? 

He  dismissed  the  thought,  impatient  at  it 
and  at  himself  for  entertaining  it.  He  knew 
her  too  well  to  think  it  possible  that  another  man 
had  found  a  moment's  consideration  with  her. 

Brassey  was  in  the  hall,  looking  perfectly 
contented  under  the  impression  that  a  pleasant 
family  party  was  being  held.  He  was  decidedly 
startled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  his  master 
with  the  command  : 
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'  Tell  Miss  Clark  I  would  like  to  speak  to 
her  in  the  drawing-room  on  important  business.' 

'  Sir  ! '  gasped  the  worthy  old  servant,  as  if 
a  ghost  had  appeared  before  him. 

Mr.  Dottridge  repeated  his  command. 

'  But  Miss  Clark  is  in  the  drawing-room. 
She  has  been  there  for  ever  so  long,  and  she 
has  seen  ever  so  many  people.  She  hasn't 
come  out  to  luncheon  ! ' 

The  fact  that  she  had  not  come  out  to 
luncheon  was  in  Brassey's  mind  most  absolute 
proof  that  she  was  still  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Dottridge  passed  on ;  but  when  he 
touched  the  handle  of  the  door  his  heart  seemed 
to  miss  a  beat :  he  was  conscious  that  he  stood 
upon  the  threshold  of  his  fate.  Whatever  good 
or  ill  might  happen  to  others  as  the  consequence 
of  Euth's  answer  to  what  he  was  about  to  say 
—it  was  life  or  death  to  him. 

Have  you  ever  climbed  a  high  mountain — 
repeatedly  disappointed  by  finding  each  new  steep 
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ascended  only  reveals  another — and  at  last, 
having  reached  the  summit,  lain  down  to  rest, 
panting  and  tired  ?  A  clear  blue  sky  overhead ; 
mountains  like  jagged  marbles  lying  around 
you,  and  villages  like  toy  places  at  your  feet. 
How  glorious  it  all  seems ;  how  masterful  you 
feel,  and  you  quote  with  something  like  full 
appreciation  of  the  sense  of  the  much  para- 
phrased quotation,  'Monarch  of  all  I  survey.' 
Then  suddenly  there  sweeps  a  white  mist  over 
all  that  lies  below  you,  veiling  everything  from 
your  sight.  The  great  white  thing  creeps 
gradually  up  and  around  you,  covering  every 
landmark  you  have  noted,  and — although  you 
have  still  the  clear  sky  above — bewildering  you 
as  to  what  direction  you  ought  to  take  in  order 
to  reach  your  haven. 

That  was  precisely  the  position  of  Mr.  Dot- 
tridge  as  he  paused  at  the  door. 

He  had  climbed  the  height,  steep  over  steep, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  a  clear  way  before  him ; 
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but  now  there  came  this  mist ;  his  fate  lay 
behind  it,  and  he  hesitated  to  penetrate  it.  All 
that  seemed  clear  before  was  dark  now. 

Drawing  a  long  breath  he  turned  the  handle 
resolutely  and  entered. 

He  thought  Brass  ay  had  been  mistaken,  and 
that  Euth  was  not  there,  the  big  room  was  so 
silent.  It  was  a  ghostly-looking  room  at  any 
time,  with  its  pale  lavender  walls  and  its  hang- 
ings of  deeper  lavender  slashed  with  gold. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Dottridge  could  not 
help  the  grotesque  association  of  ideas  in  fancy- 
ing that  he  was  entering  a  whited  sepulchre. 
But  that  was  only  for  a  moment. 

Euth  appeared  before  him,  and  it  was  like 
sunrise  upon  a  spring  landscape. 

She  had  been  resting — or  trying  to  rest — 
in  her  distraction ;  and  when  the  door  opened 
she  was  glad  of  any  interruption  to  her  bewil- 
dered thoughts.  When  she  saw  who  came  she 
advanced  quickly,  her  hands  extended  as  if  for 
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support,  and  he  grasped  them  eagerly,  feeling 
that  the  mists  were  already  clearing. 

But  he  misunderstood  the  impulsive  move- 
ment. It  did  indicate  that  she  was  drawn 
closer  towards  him  by  the  events  in  which  they 
were  involved ;  but  it  also  indicated  that  she 
was  most  anxious  to  be  tender  to  him  now  on 
account  of  the  pain  she  was  about  to  cause  him. 

In  his  joy  at  this  reception  he  was  able  to 
laugh. 

^  I  see  we  have  all  been  having  a  bad  time* 
of  it.  You  are  looking  almost — nay,  you  are 
looking  whiter  than  Dahlia.  And  here  is 
Stephen  kicking  up  such  a  fuss  that  I  am  afraid 
to  see  him.  You  must  help  me  out  of  all  this 
confounded  nonsense.' 

Her  hands  were  still  resting  in  his,  and  she 
was  looking  very  steadily  in  his  face. 

'Yes,  I  must  help  you — it  seems  as  if  I 
must  help  everyone  out  of  this  cruel  position. 
Have  you  ever  wished  that  we  had  sunk  in  the 
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small  boat  before  reaching  land  ?  I  have — I 
have  wished  it  many  a  time  within  the  last 
hour.' 

'  I  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  am 
very  glad  indeed  to  be  at  Kemerton  again,  and 
most  glad  to  have  you  with  me.' 

'  And  I  am  sorry.' 

She  said  it  so  bitterly  and  so  sincerely — 
that  was  the  worst  of  it — her  friend  wondered 
and  was  taken  aback.  But  as  a  little  of  the  mist 
had  been  already  blown  away,  he  determined  to 
clear  it  completely  and  on  the  instant. 

'  You  have  seen  Dahlia  ?  '  he  said,  slowly. 

'  Yes,  and  I  have  seen  Stephen,'  she  an- 
swered, calmly. 

'  Very  well,  then,  you  know  the  whole 
position.  I  have  not  seen  Stephen  yet  because, 
as  Eapier  tells  me,  he  is  in  such  a  frantic  state 
that  he  is  likely  to  murder  me.  I  do  not 
believe  that  of  course  ;  but  after  what  Dahlia  has 
told  me,  I  want  to  see  him  in  your  presence.' 
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'  In  my  presence  ! ' 

'Yes,  in  your  presence.  .  .  .  Now  Euth, 
we  must  clear  this  matter  to-day.  Whatever 
harm  I  have  done,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  But  I 
recognise  no  harm  so  great  that  it  may  not  be 
forgiven  ;  and  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  greater 
in  its  effect  than  it  was  in  all  my  calculations.' 

'  If  you  could  have  seen  ! '  she  exclaimed  in 
a  tremulous  voice 

'  Ay,  that  is  what  we  all  say — if  we  could 
have  seen !  But,  be  just  to  me — surely,  there 
is  something  due  to  my  love  for  you.' 

She  withdrew  her  hands  and  shrank  back 
from  him  trembling. 

'  That  is  the  cause  of  all  our  trouble.' 

'  Then  end  the  trouble — be  my  wife.  I  do 
not  say  be  mistress  of  Kemerton,  for  you  are 
the  master  of  its  master.  I  only  say  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  position — I  own  it  is  a  bad  position 
— save  Dahlia  from  insanity,  and  save  Meredith 
from  something  worse.' 
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She  stood  like  a  reed  swaying  in  a  great 
wind,  and  then  she  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  but 
clear  as  a  sharp  bell  in  a  still,  frosty  morning  : 

'  I  would  say  "  yes,"  but  I  have  promised 
him  to  say  "  no."  Were  I  to  yield  to  you,  it 
would  be  the  proof  of  my  falsehood  to  him.' 
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FOR  AND    AGAINST. 

So  the  mist  had  cleared  away,  and  where  he 
had  expected  to  see  a  contented  home  and  a 
happy  future  he  saw  destruction  and  misery. 

He  had  put  his  fate  to  the  touch  and  the 
result  was  the  ruin  of  all  his  hopes.  He 
understood  her  :  he  could  even  to  some  extent 
understand  Stephen,  although  at  the  same  time 
he  felt  bitterly  towards  him  as  one  who  was 
playing  the  part  of  dog  in  the  manger.  Hum- 
phrey Dottridge,  however,  was  one  who  had 
made  his  successes  by  his  aptitude  for  recog- 
nising the  moment  of  failure  and  thereby  turn- 
ing the  worst  to  the  best  account  that  was 
possible  under  the  circumstances. 
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In  this  case  he  could  not  see  any  best  to 
make  of  it,  for  he  at  once  thought  of  Dahha's 
persistent  declaration  that  Euth  would  refuse 
him  because  she  loved  Stephen ;  and,  sure 
enough,  that  was  the  reason  given — she  could 
not  accept  him,  because  that  would  be  the 
proof  of  her  falsehood.  Then,  when  he  told 
Dahlia,  how  was  he  to  prevent  her  from  some 
wild  act  which  might  land  them  in  additional 
trouble  ? 

There  was  another  feeling  in  this  matter 
which  claimed  attention — that  of  self-respect ; 
and  it  asserted  itself  even  more  strongly  than 
he  would  have  wished  it  to  have  done. 

'I  cannot  attempt  to  force  you  from  that 
position,  Euth,'  he  said,  at  length,  when  he  had 
partly  recovered  from  the  surprise  and  chagrin 
of  his  rejection ;  '  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
Meredith  has  no  right  to  command  you  now, 
and  that  you  are  doing  wrong — wrong  even 
on  his  account — in  submitting  to  him/ 
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'  Are  you  going  to  scold  ?  .  .  .  You  cannot 
do  it  half  so  fiercely,  so  bitterly  as  I  have  done 
it  to  myself.  I  see  the  folly  of  it  all,  and  cannot 
help  myself.  Of  course  he  has  no  right  to 
command  me — perhaps  I  ought  to  be  angry 
with  him.  But  I  did  do  a  cruel,  a  wicked 
thing  in  deserting  him — I  do  want  him  to 
believe  that  I  cared  for  him — and  this  is  the 
proof  he  demands :  that  I  shall  cheat  you  of 
the  prize — poor  prize  ! — for  which  you  strove.' 

The  suppressed  passion  of  the  woman  made 
her  cry  the  sharper  and  more  bitter.  Dahlia's 
weaker  nature  gave  vent  to  her  despair,  but, 
here  was  one  whose  stronger  feeling  did  not 
prevent  her  from  seeing  clearly  the  whole 
position  and  understanding  precisely  where  the 
folly  of  it  lay. 

She  took  blame  to  herself  first,  because  she 
had  been  tempted  to  trifle  with  the  devotion  of 
a  true  heart  under  the  false  impression  that  she 
was  doing  him  service  at  the  cost  of  her  own 
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suffering ;  and  then  she  blamed  the  man  who 
stood  before  her,  because  he  had  placed  the 
temptation  in  her  way. 

They  had  both  done  a  cruel  wrong ;  it  was 
right  that  they  should  suffer  for  it. 

Mr.  Dottridge  stood  silent  and  humiliated. 
He  had  regained  health,  regained  youth,  and — 
greatest  boon  of  all — he  had  regained  the  capa- 
city to  love :  and  all  to  no  purpose.  To  win  that 
love  he  had  done  a  wrong  which  seemed  to  be 
irreparable.  The  only  atonement  he  could  make 
was  to  consent  to  see  the  door  of  the  happiness 
for  which  he  had  staked  so  much  closed  upon 
him  for  ever. 

But  there  he  pulled  himself  up.  Sentiment 
had  more  to  do  with  this  despairing  view  of 
affairs  than  reason,  and  people  could  be  very 
happy  with  reason — although  the  absence  of 
the  other  element  must  make  a  big  blank 
always. 

He   walked    slowly   across   the    floor,   his 
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hands  clasped  behind  him,  his  head  bowed. 
He  returned  to  her,  and  he  was  smiUng — a 
sad  smile,  certainly,  but  the  sadness  of  it  was 
brightened  by  good-nature  and  honest  purpose — 
as  you  sometimes  see  a  cloudy  April  landscape 
illuminated  by  the  sun. 

'You  are  hard  upon  me,  Euth,  and  hard 
upon  yourself,'  he  said  very  quietly.  '  I  admit 
the  blunder  which  my  selfish,  greedy  love  for 
you  caused  me  to  make.  Bnt  why  should  we 
not  calmly  join  hands,  and  together  try  to 
set  matters  as  right  as  they  can  be  set 
now  ? ' 

'  Impossible  ! ' 

'  Why  so  ?  ' 

'  I  have  already  told  you  what  he  demands, 
and  I  have  agreed  to  grant.' 

*He  spoke  in  his  frenzy — surely  you  will  , 
not  permit  that  to  be  an  excuse  for  making  us 
all  more  miserable  than  we  are.' 

'  I  have  given  him  my  promise.' 

VOL.  III.  H 
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'  In  a  few  days  he  will  see  the  folly  of  it 
and  release  you.' 

'  Ah,  yes,  he  may  release  me — he  may  for- 
give me.     But  I  cannot  forgive  myself.' 

Again  he  took  that  slow,  deliberating  turn 
across  the  floor.     Then  : 

'  You  will  make  me  think  that  you  are 
infected  by  his  fury  against  me.  Consider, 
Euth,  we  did  not  cause  the  shipwreck  ;  we  did 
not  compel  him  to  marry  Dahlia.' 

'  It  could  not  have .  happened  if  I  had  ex- 
plained my  reasons  for  going  away  at  first.' 

'  Then  you  would  have  been  unfair  to  me. 
.  .  .  But  here  we  are  discussing  what  might 
have  been  when  we  ought  to  be  thinking  only 
of  what  may  be.' 

'We  have  to  think  of  what  must  be.  I 
must  leave  here  at  once ;  and  you  and  I  must 
never  meet  again.' 

She  did  hesitate  in  pronouncing  that  sen- 
tence :  for  he  had  been  a  good  friend,  and  she 
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knew  tliat  it  was  his  love  for  her  which  had 
restored  him  to  hfe,  and  those  things  we  save 
from  ruin  are  always  precious  to  us. 

He  was  very  pale  and  stood  quite  still,  look- 
ing at  her,  wondering  if  this  verdict  could  be 
really  final. 

There  was  a  strange  silence  in  the  room. 

Then  the  great  power  of  patience  which 
was  born  of  the  man's  love  came  to  his  aid  and 
he  spoke : 

'  So  be  it.  Make  what  arrangements  you 
think  best  for  your  departure.  I  will  see  that 
you  have  every  assistance.  But  .  .  .  Euth, 
are  you  still  so  bound  to  this  man  who  has 
given  himself  to  another  that  you  cannot  feel 
some  regret  for  the  pain  you  are  causing  me  ? ' 

She  held  her  hands  before  her  face  for  an 
instant ;  then  she  clasped  his. 

'  Look  at  me.' 

And  that  was  sufficient  answer.  The  pale, 
brave  face,  the  earnest  eyes,  and  the  quivering 
H  2 
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lips  told  him  how  she  was  suffering.  He  drew 
her  head  towards  him,  and  kissed  her  on  the 
brow. 

'  My  poor  girl,  what  is  to  be  your  future  ?  ' 

'  Work  of  some  kind — hard  work.  I  shall 
go  into  trade.  I  have  thought  of  it  before, 
and  often  wondered  why  women  say  it  is  so 
difficult  to  find  work  when  there  is  so  much 
for  them  to  do.  I  shall  not  try  to  write,  or 
paint,  or  to  become  an  actress.  I  shall  be- 
come a  greengrocer,  a  fishmonger,  or  a  rag 
merchant.  There  is  plenty  of  work  which 
depends  for  its  results  upon  the  energy  and 
industry  of  the  worker,  and  it  is  something  of 
that  sort  I  shall  try.' 

Although  all  this  was  spoken  in  the  hurry 
of  excitement,  it  was  evident  that  she  had 
thought  over  the  matter,  and  had  good  grounds 
for  her  faith  in  the  power  of  earnest  work. 

'  When  you  have  had  time  to  think  of  some 
definite  plan  you  can  let  me  know,'  said  Mr. 
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Dottridge.     '  The   pledge   which   separates   us 
does  not  prevent  me  from  helping  you.' 

'  It  does — you  must  do  nothing,  and  I  can 
accept  nothing  from  you.  When  I  leave  this 
house  I  shall  be  dead  to  you,  and  to  all  asso- 
ciated with  it.  That  is  the  only  way  in  whicli 
I  can  make  him  forget  me.' 

'You  are  mistaken,  and  you  are  doing 
wrong,'  he  said,  gravely.  '  But  I  will  not 
argue  with  you  now ;  I  leave  circumstances  to 
decide  which  of  us  is  right  this  time.  I  hope 
they  may  not  decide  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
you  bitterly  repent  this  new  step.  I  see  a 
plain  course  before  us,  and  you  refuse  to  adopt 
it  in  obedience  to  the  frenzied  cry  of  a  man 
you  think  you  have  wronged.  For  the  time 
being,  so  be  it ;  but  I  reserve  my  own  course 
of  action.' 

'  If  you  bear  any — ^I  must  call  it  friendship 
for  me,  you  will  do  nothing  to  interfere  with 
my  plan.' 
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'  I  will  make  no  promise.  If  I  see  you  are 
happy,  I  shall  be  silent  and  do  nothing.  If  I 
see  you  suffering  I  shall  act  as  may  seem  best 
to  myself.' 

He  said  this  very  deliberately  ;  and  she 
turned  away  from  him  with  a  wearied  look. 

'  You  only  make  my  task  the  harder.' 

'  I  hope  not.' 

'  Do  you  not  see  that  I  am  obhged  to  act 
towards  you  as  an  enemy  and  not  a  friend  ? 
Promise  to  let  me  go  my  way  without  inter- 
ference on  your  part,  and  I  will  accept  it  as 
the  greatest  proof  you  can  give  me  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  feelings  which  have  led  you 
to  do  so  much  on  my  account.' 

A  pause  :  then  he,  huskily  : 

'You  ask  too  much,  Euth.  Tell  me  that 
you  hate  me,  and  I  shall  never  seek  to  see 
you  or  hear  of  you  again.  .  .  .  Can  you  do 
that?' 

She  bowed  her  head,  moaning,  but  so  softly, 
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that  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  only  drawing  a 
painful  breath. 

'  How  can  I  do  that  ?  ' 

He  smiled  sadly  and  took  her  bowed  head 
gently  between  his  hands. 

'  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  could.  You  must 
be  as  one  dead  to  him  ;  but  why  should  you  be 
so  to  me  ?  Your  life  and  his  can  never  be 
united.     Ours  may  be — by-and-by/ 

'  It  can  never  be — he  has  forbidden  it,  and 
I  must  obey.' 

'  He  may  relent — he  will  relent  as  soon  as 
he  becomes  sensible  of  all  that  is  involved  in 
this  vengeance  of  spleen.  It  is  absurd  ;  if  he 
was  not  false  to  you,  he  is  false  now  to  Dahlia 
in  claiming  a  right  to  control  you.  And  you  ! 
You  are  false  to  yourself  more  than  to  me  by 
submitting  to  be  his  accomplice  in  destroying 
her  life.' 

'  That  is  cruel.' 

'  It  is  true.' 
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'  No,  for  I  give  her  all  the  help  she  requires, 
although  in  a  different  way  from  what  you  wish. 
I  am  only  seeking  to  do  what  seems  to  me  best 
for  him  and  for  her.' 

'And  yet  you  said  that  but  for  him  you 
would  consent  to  join  hands  with  me  !  .  .  . 
You  know  that  we  would  be  happy  together  ; 
you  know  that  by  taking  this  step  you  at  once 
silence  him.  You  should  also  know  that  by 
refusing  to  take  it— by  obeying  him  you  keep 
open  his  wound,  you  quicken  his  resentment 
against  Dahlia,  and  render  peace  in  their  home 
impossible.' 

'  No,  no — not  when  they  understand  that  I 
am  dead  to  you  and  to  all  of  them.' 

'  That  can  only  be  after  years  of  vexation 
to  all  of  us.' 

She  held  out  her  hands  imploringly. 

'  You  said  that  you  would  not  argue  with 
me  any  more  on  this  subject.' 
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He  was  instantly  checked,  and  seemed  to 
pull  himself  up  sharply  as  he  replied : 

'  That  is  true ;  for  the  present  I  agree  to 
be  silent,  and  I  am  sorry  that  my  eagerness 
betrayed  me  into  a  renewal  of  the  discussion. 
You  will,  at  any  rate,  see  me  again  before  you 
go  away  ?  ' 

She  bowed,  unable  to  speak. 

'  I  will  be  able  to  tell  you  then  what  effect 
the  result  of  our  interview  has  had  upon 
Dahha.  Poor  child,  I  am  anxious  on  her 
account,  for  the  proof  you  are  giving  to  Stephen 
of  your  love  for  him  is  the  proof  of  his  false- 
hood to  her.' 

'  Oh,  spare  me.' 

'  I  cannot  spare  you  in  this,  Euth,  and 
would  not  even  if  your  action  had  no  evil  con- 
sequence to  myself.' 

'  It  is  for  his  sake,'  she  said  to  herself, 
clinging  to  her  purpose  with  the  desperate  de- 
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votion  with  which  the  martyr  in  the  flames 
dings  to  his  crucifix .  '  It  is  for  his  sake.' 

Mr.  Dottridge  regarded  her  with  as  much 
amazement  as  regret  now.  His  own  devotion 
to  her  helped  him  to  understand  her,  although 
his  clear  practical  view  of  the  whole  position 
compelled  him  to  think  that  she  was  acting 
under  the  influence  of  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
the  fidelity  she  owed  to  Stephen.  The  same 
practical  vision  enabled  him  to  act  decisively. 

'  I  will  not  take  that  message  to  Dahlia,'  he 
said  quietly ;  '  for  the  rest,  I  know  you  too  well 
Euth,  net  to  feel  satisfied  that  in  a  few  hours 
you  will  see  the  absurdity  of  taking  a  step 
which  will  do  him  no  good,  and  will  give  us 
all  so  much  trouble.  I  count  upon  you  to 
grant  me  this  favour  that  you  will  not  leave 
Kemerton  until  to-morrow.' 

Then  he  went  back  to  his  own  room,  where 
he  found  Dahlia  moving  about  with  the  rest- 
lessness of  a  wild  animal  in  a  cage. 
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'Well?' 

The  question  was  put  with  fierce  eagerness 
as  she  halted  before  him. 

He  did  not  know  how  to  answer  her,  for  he 
wanted  to  soothe  her  without  telling  her  a  lie. 
Then  Dahlia  laughed  in  that  peculiar  way  which 
at  once  indicated  the  presence  of  half-conscious 
mania. 

'She  has  refused!  I  told  you  that  she 
would.     She  wants  to  take  him  from  me.' 

'  My  dear  Dahlia,  you  must  not  allow  such 
foohsh  thoughts  to  overcome  you  in  this  way. 
She  has  refused,  but ' 

Dahlia  bowed  smiling,  but  the  smile  was  the 
painful  grin  of  insanity.  And  yet  she  spoke 
with  more  calmness  than  she  had  yet  shown 
since  she  came  to  him. 

'  Thank  you.  I  see  that  you  cannot  help 
me  :  I  will  try  to  help  myself.     Good-bye.' 

'  Don't  go  yet.  Dahlia  ;  I  wish  to  explain 
that  things  are  not  so  bad  as  they  seem.' 
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'  I  hope  not ;  but  you  need  not  trouble 
yourself  to  explain.  I  should  not  understand 
you  at  present.' 

He  believed  that,  and  her  recognition  of 
the  fact  afforded  him  much  reHef.  As  she  left 
him,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  Brassey  answered  it. 

'  Where  is  Mr.  Meredith  ? ' 

'  In  Mr.  Eapier's  room.' 

'  Say  that  I  wish  to  see  him  at  once.' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

Brassey  bowed,  and  retired. 
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'MARTYRS   SLAIN    IN   CUPID's   WARS,' 

EuTH  knew  that  Mr.  Dottridge  had  been  speak- 
ing good  sense  in  all  that  he  had  said  ;  she  felt 
it  at  the  time,  and  yet  could  not  give  in  to  it. 
She  felt  that  he  had  come  to  supply  the  one 
thing  which  she  had  previously  decided  was  the 
special  charm  to  release  them  all  from  the  mesh 
of  difficulties  and  misunderstandings  they  had 
fallen  into — that  was,  common  sense  ;  an  J  yet 
she  had  been  unable  to  obey  her  own  perception 
of  what  was  right,  and  act  with  him  promptly 
and  resolutely. 

She  tried  to  take  herself  to  task. 

'  What  he  says  is  true :  Stephen  has  no 
right  to  ask  me  to  direct  my  life  according  to 
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his  wish.  I  see  the  probabihty  of  happiness  as 
the  wife  of  one  who  has  always  been  my  true 
friend  and  my  faithful  lover.  Is  it  vanity,  or  is 
it  fear  which  makes  me  submit  to  Stephen's 
command  ?  Dahlia  would  be  happy  if  I  were 
married.  Stephen  would  be  indignant  at  first, 
but  would  soon  see  that  it  was  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen.  .  .  .  But  I  have  given 
him  my  promise  ;  I  think  it  is  due  to  him,  and 
I  think  Mr.  Dottridge  should  suffer  some  of  the 
pain  he  has  himself  created. 

She  was  no  nearer  the  solution  of  the 
problem  than  when  she  began  her  speculations. 

'  I  have  given  him  my  promise — that  is 
where  the  difficulty  is  now.  That  and  my 
anxiety  to  stand  well  in  his  memory.' 

She  could  not  get  over  that  craving  :  she 
wanted  Stephen  to  love  her,  although  they  were 
separated,  and  she  shrank  with  shame  at  the 
recognition  of  that  desire. 

'My  plan  is  the  best,'  she  said  to  herself 
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resolutely.  '  Let  me  disappear  from  amongst 
them.  Let  them  know  that  I  am  really  dead 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  Stephen  will 
forgive  Dahha,  and  the  contented  life  which  has 
been  interrupted  by  my  return  will  be  con- 
tinued.    By-and-by  he  will  forget  me.' 

And  there  was  something  bitter  in  that 
thought,  although  she  smiled  feebly  as  it  flitted 
through  her  mind. 

As  she  was  passing  upstairs  she  saw  Eapier 
entering  Mr.  Dottridge's  room,  and  she  felt  a 
chill  as  if  a  cold  blast  had  suddenly  swept* 
through  the  hall.  She  remembered  the  assig- 
nation he  had  forced  upon  her. 

'  That  man  is  the  cause  of  it  all,'  was  her 
thought ;  '  can  we  do  nothing  to  prevent  him 
working  further  harm  ?  ' 

There  was  something  definite  to  do — to 
discover  Eapier's  purpose  and  to  outwit  him. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  shake  Mr.  Dottridge's 
confidence  in  him,  for  she  had  no  proof  of  any 
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treachery  on  his  part.  It  was  no  crime  for  him 
to  seek  her  hand.  Beyond  that  vague  feehng 
of  mistrust  with  which  she  had  always  regarded 
him,  she  had  no  ground  for  even  casting  blame 
upon  him.  But  she  was  convinced  that  he 
exercised  an  evil  influence  over  them  ;  and  she 
more  than  suspected  that  it  was  he  who 
suggested  to  Mr.  Dottridge  the  arrangement 
which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  their  happiness. 

At  any  rate  she  would  do  what  was  in  her 
power  to  find  him  out.  If  he  were  honest,  no 
injury  would  be  done  him  :  if  her  suspicions 
proved  to  be  correct,  good  must  be  the  result  of 
her  investigations. 

Thinking  over  this  matter  she  became  calm. 
-  Eapier,  unconscious  of  the  direction  her 
thoughts  had  taken,  proceeded  with  his  plans. 

'  It  was  Meredith  I  wanted  to  see,'  said  Mr. 
Dottridge  when  his  agent  entered. 

'  He  is  sound  asleep,'  answered  Eapier 
quietly. 
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'Asleep?' 

'  Yes ;  I  was  obliged  to  do  something  for 
him,  and  so  I  took  upon  myself  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  physician  for  once  in  a  way,  and 
gave  him  a  sleeping  draught.  When  he  wakens 
he  will  be  in  a  much  better  condition  to  talk 
over  matters  sensibly. 

Although  astonished  by  Eapier's  action,  Mr. 
Dottridge  was  quite  able  to  see  that  it  was  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

'  I  must  speak  to  him  as  soon  as  he  wakens. 
I  am  alarmed  about  Dahlia — I  fear  for  her 
reason.' 

'I  fear  for  her  life,  but  there  is  no  imme- 
diate danger.  I  have  been  talking  with  her 
since  she  left  you,  and  I  have  promised  that 
to-night  she  will  be  satisfied  that  she  has  no 
rivalry  to  fear  from  Miss  Clark.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

'  It  will  be  a  surprise  for  you,'  said  Eapier, 
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in  his  gayest  tone.     '  It  means   that   to-night 
Miss  Clark  is  going  to  choose  a  husband.' 

Mr.  Dottridge  leaned  back  on  his  chair  and 
studied  Rapier's  face,  Amongst  all  the  possi- 
ble reasons  for  that  peculiar  expression  which 
he  had  seen  in  the  mirror  when  dressing,  the 
one. which  now  flashed  upon  him  was  the  most 
remote  from  his  thoughts.  But  how  was  it 
Euth  had  never  hinted  at  anything  of  this 
kind?  That  was  a  puzzle.  Eapier,  too,  had 
always  been  very  frank  with  him  ;  how  was 
it  he  had  kept  this  secret  so  closely  ?  There 
was  something  very  bewildering  here  ;  and  so 
he  only  said  very  slowly  and  inquiringly  : 

'  Indeed  ?  ...  I  am  surprised.' 
.    '  I  thought  you  would  be.     Of  course  you 
have  already  surmised  who  the  happy  man  is 
to  be.' 

'  Under  ordinary  circumstances,'  Mr.  Dot- 
tridge answered,  still  speaking  in  that  very  slow 
way  as  if  every  word  were  carefully  weighed 
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as  it  passed  his  lips,  '  I  should  say  that  you 
were  telling  me  of  your  own  good  fortune. 
But  in  this  case  I  think  I  must  be  mistaken.' 

'  No,  you  are  not  mistaken.  To-night,  I 
believe  I  shall  have  the  happiness  of  bringing 
her  to  you,  and  asking  you  to  give  us  your 
blessing — which  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  do.' 

Eapier  spoke  with  a  careless  confidence 
which  secretly  irritated  Mr.  Dottridge,  who  re- 
mained silent  for  a  few  seconds  after  this  last 
speech.     Then,  more  slowly  than  before : 

'  If  Miss  Clark  accepts  you  ...  I  shall 
.  .  .  wish  you  both  all  happiness/ 

At  this  Eapier 's  careless,  jaunty  manner 
was  changed  for  one  of  earnest  admiration. 

'  I  thought  you  would  say  that,  Dottridge, 
although  it  is  only  to-day  that  I  have  under- 
stood how  much  it  must  cost  you  to  say  it.' 

A  pause.  Dottridge's  eyes  remained  fixed 
on  Eapier 's  face  ;  and  at  length  he  rose  quietly, 
holding  out  his  hand. 
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'  I  congratulate  you,  Eapier  ;  you  have  won 
a  prize  for  which  I  would  have  given  all  that  I 
possess.' 

They  shook  hands,  then  Dottridge,  with 
bowed  head,  walked  slowly  up  and  down  the 
room,  whilst  the  other  remained  standing  on 
the  hearth-rug  in  respectful  silence.  Without 
halting  or  lifting  his  head  Dottridge  spoke  : 

'  Since  you  understand  what  my  wishes  were, 
you  can  also  understand  how  much  amazed  I 
am  that  nothing  has  occurred  in  her  conversa- 
tion or  manner  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  this 
event.  Therefore,  I  would  like  you  to  explain 
a  little.  Have  you  her  authority  for  making 
this  announcement  ?  ' 

In  spite  of  his  marvellous  self-control,  his 
voice  was  husky,  and  so  low  that  the  listener 
had  difficulty  in  catching  some  of  the  words. 

'  I  have  not  precisely  got  her  authority  to 
make  the  announcement  yet.' 

'Ah!' 
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He  halted  and  looked  up  quickly,  his  eyes 
brightening  with  renewed  hope. 

'  I  shall  have  it,  however,  at ' — he  looked  at 
his  watch — '  at  a  quarter  past  nine,  provided 
you  do  not  interfere.' 

'I  cannot  interfere  with  her  wishes  in  such 
a  matter  as  this.' 

'  In  that  case  the  prize  is  mine.  I  will  try 
to  explain  the  position.  You  remember  when . 
we  were  talking  about  Meredith's  affairs,  I  said 
I  had  a  special  reason  of  my  own  for  bein^ 
glad  that  you  had  no  other  motive  than  that 
of  desiring  to  do  a  good  turn  to  others  in 
making  the  arrangement  which  sent  Miss  Clark 
across  the  sea  ?  You  now  know  what  that 
reason  was.' 

'  Yes,  and  I  now  know  that  you  had  a 
special  reason  in  suggesting  the  arrangement,' 
said  Dottridge,  and  there  was  a  bitterness  in 
his  tone  which  he  could  not  altogether  conceal. 

'  I  admit  it.     But  if  you  can  excuse  yourself 
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for  carrj'ing  it  out,  having,  as  I  now  know,  the 
same  motive,  you  can  excuse  me.' 

'  But  I  do  not  excuse  myself.' 

'  What  ? ' 

'  I  have  to-day  learnt  that  I  did  a  cruel 
thing,  for  which  there  is  no  atonement.' 

'  Yet  you  still  wanted  to  marry  her  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  because  whilst  I  own  the  blunder  of 
the  past,  I  want  to  do  the  best  I  can  to  make 
things  comfortable  in  the  present  and  for  the 
future.' 

Eapier  inclined  his  head,  and  continued 
respectfully : 

'  I  can  understand,  and  I  hope  appreciate, 
the  good  sense  which  actuates  you  in  the  course 
you  have  adopted.  But  you  see,  as  things 
have  turned  out,  it  is  impossible  that  she  can 
accept  you.  Meredith  has  compelled  her  to 
pledge  herself  to  that ;  but  she  is  not  pledged 
against  me.  She  is  anxious  to  restore  peace 
to  the  people    at    Derewood,   and  she  knows 
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the  quickest  and  surest  way  to  do  so.  The 
advantages  are  on  my  side,  you  perceive  ? ' 

'  I  can  perceive  nothing  more  than  that  you 
have  not  got  the  spite  of  a  madman  to  interfere 
with  you.  In  all  that  you  have  said-  there  is 
nothing  to  justify  you  in  asserting  that  your 
suit  is  accepted.  For  the  rest,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  being  able  to  bring  Meredith  to  reason 
before  long.' 

'  It  will  be  too  late  to  affect  her  decision.' 

'That  I  shall  only  believe  when  she  herself 
tells  me  you  have  obtained  her  consent.' 

'  I  have  promised  you  that  she  will  do  so. 
And,  in  the  meanwhile,  all  I  ask  is  that  you 
will  not  try  to  influence  her  against  me.' 

'  I  shall  say  nothing  to  her  about  you  until 
a  quarter  past  nine  to-night.' 

'  That  is  fair,  and  I  thank  you  cordially.  I 
am  sorry  that,  without  knowing  it,  I  have  been 
your  rival.  I  could  not  do  more  than  acquaint 
you  with  the  position  as  soon  as  I  discovered  it. 
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Love  is  an  affair  in  which,  unfortunately,  the 
closest  friends  may  cross  each  other,  and  few 
escape  quarrelling  over  it.  Are  we  to  be 
amongst  the  few  ?  ' 

'  I  hope  so.' 

'  That  relieves  my  mind  of  all  care.  Upon 
my  word,  when  I  learnt  how  we  stood,  my  first 
thought  was  to  retire  at  once.  Nothing  could 
have  made  me  go  on,  but  the  knowledge  that 
you  are  absolutely  excluded  from  the  race, 
and  that  by  obtaining  her  consent  at  once, 
I  will  render  Dahlia  the  greatest  possible 
service.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  be  gratified. 
Has  she  gone  ?  ' 

'  She  went  just  as  I  came  to  you.  Of 
course  you  could  not  hear  the  carriage  in  this 
room.' 

'  Was  she  calm  ?  * 

'  She  was  very  much  relieved  by  my  as  ^ 
surances.' 
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'  Very  well,  I  will  see  you  by-and-by.' 

'  I  do  hope  that  you  will  not  be  too  much 
upset  by  the  turn  events  have  taken.' 

'  I  daresay  I  shall  bear  it  somehow.' 

'  It  is  a  most  awkward  position  for  me,  and 
I  hope  you  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I 
wish  it  could  have  been  otherwise.' 

'  It  is  the  fortune  of  war,  and,  as  you  say,  in 
these  matters  the  best  friends  sometimes  cross 
each  other.  But  you  have  not  obtained  her 
consent  yet.' 

He  said  that  with  a  faint  smile,  in  which 
hope  struggled  against  the  impression  made 
upon  him  by  this  man's  air  of  complete  con- 
fidence. 

When  Eapier  left  him,  Mr.  Dottridge  sum- 
moned Brassey,  and  hastily  wrote  a  note. 

'  I  want  you  to  take  this  yourself,  Brassey, 
to  Mrs.  Meredith,  senior.  You  are  to  stay 
with  her  as  long  as  she  may  require  you,  and 
you  are  to  take  care  tliat  young  Mrs.  Meredith 
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does  not  leave  the  house  until  her  husband 
returns/ 

'  Yes,  sir ;  but  young  Mrs.  Meredith  has  not 
gone  home.  She  has  gone  to  the  station,  and  I 
heard  her  tell  Smalley  to  go  quick  to  catch  a 
train.' 

Mr.  Dottridge  sat  for  a  moment  in  uneasy 
reflection. 

'  That  is  strange.  She  is  not  well,  and  I 
am  anxious  about  her.' 

'  She  did  seem  queer,  sir.' 

Brassey  did  not  like  to  explain  the  kind  of 
queerness  which  he  thought  she  displayed. 

'  Well,  say  nothing  to  anyone  about  it,  but 
2:0  to  the  station  and  find  out  whether  or  not 
she  has  gone  by  the  train.  You  might  also 
ask  what  place  she  has  taken  her  ticket  to, 
and  then  drive  back  to  me  as  fast  as  you 
can.' 

'  I  understand,  sir.' 

Mr.  Dottridge  sat  down,  his  chin  touching 
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his  breast,  and  a  heavy,  weary  expression  upon 
his  face.' 


Punctually  at  nine  o'clock  Eapier  was  in 
the  drawing-room.  There  was  triumph  in  his 
face,  although  he  was  making  efforts  to  conceal 
it,  and  to  maintain  an  aspect  of  becoming 
anxiety  for  the  occasion. 

'  The  day  is  ours,'  he  said  to  his  Confidant. 
'  She  cannot  resist  this.' 

He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter.  ^ 

Euth  did  not  keep  him  waiting.  She  was 
very  pale,  but  perfectly  self-possessed,  and 
more  like  one  who  had  come  to  discuss  a 
serious  matter  of  business  than  a  lady  about  to 
give  her  decisive  answer  to  the  man  who  seeks 
her  hand. 

'  I  would  not  have  come,  Mr.  Eapier,  but 
for  your  message  that  you  have  a  letter  from 
Dahlia,  which  you  would  only  deliver  to 
myself.' 
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He  bowed,  and  without  a  word  placed  the 
letter  in  her  hand.  It  was  marked,  '  To  be 
opened  at  once,' and  Eiith  obeyed  the  injunc- 
tion.    Its  contents  were  brief  but  terrible. 

'  You — you^  Ruth  Clark,  have  driven  me  to 
an  act  which  will  bring  shame  upon  you  all, 

'  Dahlia.' 


125 
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VANQUISHED. 

EuTH  looked  at  the  strange  words  at  first  with- 
out any  sensation  whatever ;  there  was  a  kind 
of  stupor  upon  her,  and  the  stupor  became 
deeper  as  she  read  the  words  over  and  over 
again.  The  shock  was  too  great  for  feeling. 
In  a  railway  accident,  a  gunpowder  or  a  gas 
explosion  the  people  who  are  in  it  feel  nothing 
at  first,  and  they  will  often  go  on  performing 
necessary  duties  unconscious  of  the  wounds 
they  have  sustained. 

So  with  Euth.  Here  was  a  blow  so  terrible 
that  at  first  she  was  unconscious  of  pain. 
Then,    recovering   from   the   stupor,   but   still 
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insensible  to  pain,  she  held  the  note  before 
Eapier's  face. 

'  Do  you  know  what  is  in  this  ?  '  she  said  in 
a  low  voice,  but  with  an  intensity  of  rage. 

Eapier  took  the  paper  and  read  Dahlia's 
wild  cry.     He  handed  it  back  to  her. 

'  I  was  not  aware  of  what  was  in  this  paper, 
and  if  I  had  -been  I  would  have  presented  it 
sooner  in  spite  of  your  unhappy  objection  to 
my  presence.' 

'  Where  is  she  .^  '  was  Euth's  practical  ques- 
tion. 

Eapier  made  a  little  movement  of  his  hand 
as  if  deprecating  her  impatience. 

'  I  do  not  know  where  she  may  be  at  this 
moment,  but  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  be 
able  to  find  her.  What  I  should  hke  to  know 
is,  do  you  see  what  you  are  doing — can  you 
feel  what  you  have  done  .^  ' 

She  passed  the  question  with  a  quick  look 
of  contempt. 
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'  I  want  to  know,  where  is  Mrs.  Meredith  ?  ' 

'I  have  told  you  I  cannot  say  at  this 
moment  where  she  may  be,  but  I  will  do  my 
utmost  to  help  you  in  finding  her  if  .  .  .  if 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  speak  calmly  with 
me  about  our  relationship.' 

She  had  been  looking  at  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  eager  inquiry ;  the  coolness,  the 
audacity  with  which  he  answered  her  produced 
a  curious  efiect.  There  was  first  a  twist  of  the 
features  as  if  a  sudden  pang  had  passed  through 
her ;  then  there  was  a  perfect  calm  upon  the 
pale  face,  and  presently  behind  the  calm  there 
was  the  glimpse  of  a  contemptuous  smile.  You 
have  seen  the  rapid  changes  of  the  sky  at 
dawn — that  will  help  you  to  understand  the 
changes  on  Euth's  countenance.  This  was 
what  passed  through  her  mind. 

'  He  is  a  scoundrel.  He  knows  where  she 
has  gone  to ;  he  is  trying  to  force  me  to  accept 
him  by  casting  upon  me  the  blame  of  her  mad- 
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ness.  .  .  ,  She  must  be  saved — for  Stephen's 
sake  she  must  be  saved.  I  will  do  anything  to 
accomplish  that.' 

This  was  what  she  said  to  him  : — 

'  I  have  already  told  you  that  there  is  no 
change  in  my  sentiments  regarding  you.  Why 
should  you  persist  in  seeking  to  marry  a  woman 
who  dislikes  you  ? ' 

'  Ah,  now  I  see  you  are  beginning  to  discuss 
the  matter,  and  that  indicates  an  inclination  to 
yield.  Frankly  then,  I  shall  tell  you  how  it 
stands  in  my  mind,  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
with  any  repetition  of  asseverations  of  my — 
well,  we  will  call  it  liking  for  you.  That  would 
be  waste  of  time  and  your  patience.  I  answer, 
it  is  my  interest  to  win  you,  and  although  you 
may  not  believe  it,  I  think  it  will  be  a  happi- 
ness to  win  you  :  and  I  am  confident  that  after 
a  time  you  will  be  content  with  the  bargain. 
I  am  talking  very  plainly  ?  ' 

*  Very  plainly,'  she  said,  quietly,  and  she 
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was  more  conscious  than  before  of  that  con- 
temptuous smile,  although  it  was  less  visible 
to  him. 

'  Then  m  the  next  place — or,  as  you  would 
say,  in  the  first  place — my  fortune  depends  upon 
you.  Further,  I  beheve  that  in  winning  you  I 
shall  restore  peace  to  Derewood.' 

'  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  ' 

'  Try  it.' 

There  was  a  pause.  The  two  stood  regard- 
ing each  other,  eyes  fixed  as  those  of  duellist;^ 
whose  swords  are  crossed,  each  aware  that  the 
bther  meditates  a  deadly  lunge,  and,  each  know- 
ing the  movement,  prepared  to  parry  it.  The 
advantage,  however,  was  on  the  woman's  side, 
for  the  man  had  no  suspicion  of  her  conviction 
that  he  was  a  knave  and  her  determination  to 
prove  it. 

'I  would  do  a  great  deal  in  order  to 
restore  peace  to  Derewood.' 

She  said  that  very  softly  and  as  if  hesitating 

VOL.  III.  K 
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about  what  her  ultimate  decision  was  to  be. 
Eapier  smiled  to  himself,  and  if  he  could 
have  spoken  to  his  Confidant  then  he  would 
have  said — 

'I  knew  that  she  would  yield.  I  knew 
that  for  Meredith's  sake  she  would  overcome 
her  indifference  to  me.  When  she  consents, 
Dottridge  will  stump  up  handsomely ;  and 
after  the  marriage  I  will  give  her  as  much 
liberty  as  she  pleases — that  is  to  say  I  shall  be 
with  her  as  httle  as  possible,  and  she  shall  be 
free  to  attend  as  many  mission  meetings  and 
good  societies  as  she  may  be  able  to  stand.' 

What  he  said  was  : 

'  I  knew  that ;  and  therefore  I  persist  in 
my  suit.  It  is  in  your  power  to  make  a 
number  of  people  happy  without  bringing  upon 
yourself  any  very  great  misery.' 

'  You  think  so.' 

'  I  am  sure  of  it — unless  you  have  some 
unconquerable  repugnance  to  me  ;  and  that  I 
cannot  believe,  as  I  am  unconscious  of  having 
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done   anything  to   provoke   it.     Have  I  done 
so  without  knowing  it  ?  ' 

'  I  am  unable  to  answer — I  do  not  know 
anything  which  should  make  me  regard  you 
with  special  repugnance.' 

'  Very  well,  then,  the  whole  affair  is  quite 
simple, — you  will  dispose  of  the  whole  bother 
in  the  course  of  five  minutes.  You  will  accept 
me,  and  there  can  be  no  further  distress  to 
Mrs.  Meredith  or  suspense  to  him.' 

'You  do.not  know  him.'  • 

'  I  know  human  nature,  and  his  passion  can- 
not last  long  when  he  knows  that  you  belong 
to  another.' 

'But  what  may  happen  if  he  knows  that 
before  his  passion  is  exhausted  ?  ' 

'  You  need  have  no  fear.  When  he  awakens 
from  his  present  sleep  he  will  be  as  calm  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Now  you  cannot  say 
that  I  have  bored  you  with  sentimental  appeals 
— can  you  ?  ' 
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'No/ 

'  But  I  hope  you  will  understand  that  it  has 
not  been  owing  to  the  absence  of  sentiment.  It 
was  because  I  wished  you  to  take  the  matter  in 
the  plain  ordinary  way  in  which  sensible  people 
choose  their  mates.  But  if  you  had  hstened  to 
me,  I  might  have  told  you  that,  being  a  man  of 
some  experience  in  the  world,  I  am  still  single 
only  because  I  have  never  found  any  woman 
who  could  compel  me  to  admire  and  respect 
her  until  I  met  you.  I  never  met  another  who 
could  compel  me  to  forget  myself.  You  have 
done  that,  and  upon  my  word  I  find  it  difficult 
at  this  moment  to  restrain  my  tongue  from 
uttering  the  foolish  asseverations  of  the  common- 
place lover,  and  calling  heaven  and  all  the  stars 
to  witness  how  much  I  love  you.  But  I  have 
gauged  your  nature,  and  know  that  in  doing  so 
I  should  only  displease  you.  So  I  content 
myself  by  telling  you  that  we  should  both  be 
gainers,  according  to  my  opinion,  by  joining 
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our  fortunes,  and  you  would  at  tlie  same  time  do 
an  incalculable  service  to  Meredith  and  his  wife.' 

He  laid  a  disagreeable  emphasis  on  the 
word  'wife,'  as  if  to  remind  her  of  the  barrier 
between  her  and  Stephen. 

'  Will  you  give  me  one  proof  of  your 
regard  for  me  without  insisting  upon  conditions 
of  any  kind  ? '  she  asked  slowly. 

'  I  will  do  anything  you  wish,'  he  replied 
eagerly. 

'  Then  explain  to  me  the  meaning  of  thi^ 
strange  note  from  Dahlia — tell  me  how  I  can 
stay  this  mad  action  which  she  tells  me  she  is 
about  to  commit.' 

'  Permit  me  to  see  it  again  ?  ' 

He  held  out  his  hand  and  she  gave  him  the 
note.  His  face  now  assumed  an  expression 
of  alarm,  and  Euth's  fears  were  increased 
accordingly. 

'  Well  .^ '  she  said  impatiently. 

'  I  do  not  quite  understand  it,'  was  the  frank 
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reply.  '  I  know  her  to  be  passionate  and 
capable  of  almost  any  act  of  violence  in  her 
present  state  of  frenzy.  I  know  that  she  once 
attempted  to  commit  suicide.' 

'  Ah  !  can  that  be?  '  cried  Eulh.    • 

'  But  she  promised  to  wait  at  Derewood  till 
I  brought  your  answer.  Give  me  your  answer 
now  or  I  must  go  without  it.  And  before  you 
speak  consider  w^ell  what  may  be  the  conse- 
quence. She  told  m.e  that  upon  your  reply 
would  depend  the  direction  of  her  course. 
You  ask  me  to  tell  you  how  you  may  save  her 
from  this  wild  act  she  meditates.  I  have  told 
you  what  I  believe  to  be  the  only  way  to  save 
her  and  to  save  him.' 

'  But  she  will  be  satisfied  if  she  knows  I  am 
going  away  at  once — never  to  return — never  to 
see  Stephen  Meredith  again.' 

'That  will  not  satisfy  a  woman  jealous  to 
frenzy  and  aware  that  she  does  not  possess  her 
husband's  love,  whilst  she  knows  that  you  do. 
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But  decide  as  you  will,  only  decide  quickly — 
for  whether  you  are  willing  to  help  her  or  not 
I  must  make  some  effort  to  save  her.' 

There  was  a  generous  resolution  in  his  voice 
and  manner  which  caused  Euth  for  a  moment 
to  question  the  justice  of  her  suspicions  of  him. 

But  there  was  something  too  generous,  too 
frank  about  him  considering  how  long  and  how 
steadily  he  had  sought  to  compel  her  acceptance 
of  him.  She  could  not  understand  why  he 
should  be  so  persistent.  Although  she  could 
not  altogether  suppress  the  promptings  of  the 
vanity  common  to  all  woman-nature  that  he  re- 
garded her  as  a  sufficient  prize  in  herself,  she 
perfectly  understood  that  this  man  must  be 
actuated  by  some  other  motive  than  that  of 
attachment  to  a  penniless  woman  like  herself. 
What  was  it.^ 

She  answered  quickly  and  deliberately,  and 
he  had  no  hint  of  the  suspicions  which  were 
flashing  through  her  mind. 
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'  Tell  Dahlia  that  if  it  will  make  her  happy 
and  content  to  know  that  I  am  your  wife — she 
has  only  to  come  and  bid  me  marry  you.' 

Euth  felt  her  heart  stop  as  she  spoke  the 
words ;  but  she  was  ready  to  make  even  this 
sacrifice  for  Stephen's  sake.  And  in  making- 
it  she  would  try  to  fulfil  her  duty  to  the  man 
she  married.  There  were  no  sentimental 
maunderings  about  dying  as  soon  as  she  made 
the  sacrifice.  If  she  were  forced  to  marry  this 
man,  Eapier,  she  would  do  her  duty  until  he 
proved  himself  unworthy  of  it. 

But  she  was  sustained  by  the  conviction 
that  the  sacrifice  would  not  be  requisite. 

Eapier  seized  her  hand  eagerly,  and  she 
allowed  it  to  remain  in  his,  but  there  was  no 
responsive  pressure  in  it. 

'With  that  assurance  I  will  save  her,'  he 
said,  in  a  low  voice  ;  '  and  with  that  assurance 
you  are  mine,  Euth,  for  I  know  what  her 
reply  will  be.' 
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Some  one  coughed  outside.  The  door 
opened,  and  Mr.  Dottridge  entered. 

'  It  is  half-past  nine,  Eapier,  but  I  would 
not  have  trespassed  upon  you  had  it  not  been 
for  the  occurrence  of  events  which  require  im- 
mediate attention.  I  am  obliged  to  speak  to 
you  and  to  Miss  Clark  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  and  understanding  the  dehcate  nature 
of  your  interview,  I  thought  it  best  to  come 
myself.' 

'  You  have  arrived,  sir,  at  the  moment  when 
I  am  enabled  to  present  to  you  the  lady  who  is 
to  be  my  future  wife,'  said  Eapier,  leading 
Euth  towards  him.  '  The  few  minutes  which 
have  passed  beyond  the  time  I  mentioned,  I 
am  sure  you  will  excuse,  knowing  the  important 
nature  of  the  business  we  have  in  hand.' 

Mr.  Dottridge  stood  silent,  looking  at 
Euth.  She  would  have  shrunk  from  his  gaze, 
but  inspired  by  an  unaccountable  sensation  of 
wild  recklessness  and  a  feeling  that  this  was  all 
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a  kind  of  nightmare  through  which  she  was 
passing,  she  did  not  flinch. 

'  I  have  told  Mr.  Eapier  that  if  by  consent- 
ing to  accept  him  I  can  make  Dahlia  happy, 
I  consent.' 

There  was  a  moment  of  puzzlement  and 
inquiry  in  Mr.  Dottridge's  mind.  Then  hope 
enabled  him  to  grasp  the  position  much  more 
exactly  than  even  Euth  herself.  What  pain  he 
suffered  was  soothed  by  the  reflection — •  She  is 
forced  to  this  by  her  desire  to  satisfy  Dahlia 
and  to  save  Meredith.  When  he  understands 
it  all,  he  will  release  her  from  her  pledge  to 
deny  me.' 

He  removed  his  eyes  from  Euth's  face  and 
turned  quietly  to  Eapier. 

'  I  would  offer  you  my  congratulations 
more  cordially  if  I  were  not  too  much  occupied 
by  my  anxiety  about  Dahlia.  She  left  Dun- 
thorpe  station  for  London  without  giving  warn- 
ing to  anyone.' 
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'  You  told  me  she  was  waiting  for  you  at 
Derewood,'  said  Euth  sharply. 

'  And  she  promised  to  wait  for  me  there 
till  I  brought  her  your  answer,'  was  the  sincere 
reply,  for  Eapier's  calculations  were  somewhat 
disarranged  by  this  unexpected  movement  of 
Dahlia.  '  There  is  still  time  for  a  telegram 
to  reach  Liverpool  Street  before  the  train 
arrives.  The  superintendent  there  can  easily 
find  her  and  give  her  a  message,  with  the 
assurance  that  all  she  wishes  is  accomplished.' 

'  I  have  already  sent  a  telegram,'  said  Mr. 
Dottridge,  '  although  I  could  not  give  her  that 
assurance.  She  will  be  stopped  at  Liverpool 
Street  until  her  husband  arrives.  The  im- 
mediate business,  therefore,  is  to  rouse  Stephen, 
and  by  that  time  the  carriage  will  be  ready. 
I  wanted  to  tell  you,  Rapier,  that  I  am  go- 
ing to  your  room  myself  to  attend  to  your 
patient.' 

Eapier's  position  was  an  awkward  one  ;  but 
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lie  was  aware  of  it.  He  knew  that  Euth  would 
be  glad  to  escape  from  liim,  and  that  Dottridge 
earnestly  desired  that  slie  should.  He  was  one 
of  that  large  class  of  men  who  regard  them- 
selves as  worthy  of  the  greatest  admiration  if 
they  have  succeeded  in  making  somebody  pay 
twopence  for  what  should  only  cost  a  penny. 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  devotee  of  '  sharp  practice,' 
and  sharp  practice  involves  lying  and  knavery 
to  any  extent  within  the  limits  of  common 
law,  and  those  limits  provide  a  very  extensive 
area  for  the  play  of  knaves. 

He  had  not  been  prepared  for  this  indepen- 
dent action  of  Dahlia  ;  and  he  had  not  been 
prepared  for  the  activity  of  Dottridge.  But 
when  they  came  upon  him,  he  met  them  stoutly, 
and  with  so  much  frankness  that  Euth  again 
faltered  in  her  suspicions. 

To  Mr.  Dottridge,  he  said  :  '  Certainly — 
Meredith  should  be  aroused  at  once.  He  is 
the  proper  person  to  follow  her,  and,  indeed, 
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he  is  the  only  one  who  has  the  right  to  exer- 
cise any  control  over  her  movements.  At  the 
same  time,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  should 
like  to  do  something.' 

'  What  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Dottridge,  suspiciously. 

'  I  should  like  to  be  the  means  of  bringing 
her  back  safe  to  Derewood,'  answered  Eapier, 
bowing  to  Euth. 

They  understood  him,  and  neither  could 
blame  him  for  his  desire  or  his  determination 
to  hold  to  his  purpose.  •  ♦ 

'  But  how  will  you  do  it  1 '  inquired  Euth 
anxiously. 

'I  do  not  yet  myself  know  further  than 
this — I  shall  follow  her,  find  her,  explain  your 
engagement  to  me,  and  bring  her  back.' 

'  If  you  know  where  to  find  her,  you  had 
better  allow  her  husband  to  be  the  person  to 
bring  her  back,'  said  Dottridge  coldly. 

'But  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  her 
exactly ;  and  if  I  did  she   would   not   return 
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witli  her  husband  without  the  assurance  which 
I  am  now — thanks  to  Miss  Clark — enabled  to 
give  her,  that  she  has  no  longer  a  rival.  You 
see? ' 

Both  Euth  and  Dottridge  did  see  and  both 
winced  ;  she,  because  the  man  had  the  privilege 
to  use  her  name,  in  this  way ;  and  he,  because 
she  did  not  instantly  deny  his  right. 

'  Act  as  you  please,'  said  Dottridge.  '  We 
have  all  the  same  object  to  serve,  and  I  shall 
not  grudge  your  triumph — I  beheve  Miss  Clark 
will  not  grudge  it  either — if  you  can  by  any 
means  save  the  unhappy  household  of  Dere- 
wood  from  the  utter  wreck  which  at  this 
moment  threatens  it.' 

'  I  will  do  my  best,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of 
success  if  you  will  remain  my  friend.' 

'  Can  you  doubt  it  ?  ' 

'  No,'  answered  Eapier  with  effusive  con- 
fidence, as  if  he  placed  his  whole  life  in  trust 
upon  the  fidelity  of  his  friend.     'Pardon  me 
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the  momentary  hesitation — bnt  you  know  that 
Meredith  is  an  honest  fellow,  and  you  can 
understand  my  anxiety  to  prevent  you  from 
mistaking  the  meaning  of  what  he  may  say 
about  me.' 

'  I  understand.' 

'Then  that  is  all  right.'  He  turned  to 
Euth.  'Within  two  days  I  will  bring  Mrs. 
Meredith's  answer  to  you  here.' 

He  bowed  and  quitted  the  room,  an  ex- 
pression of  serious  anxiety  on  his  'face. 

Euth  laid  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  Mr. 
Dottridge,  and  said  in  a  voice  which  betrayed 
much  excitement  well  controlled  : 

'  You  go  to  Stephen  and  try  to  make  him 
understand  the  position  in  which  Dahha  is 
placed  by  his  neglect.  Follow  up  whatever 
traces  you  can  find,  but  take  him  with  you.' 

'  And  you  ?  ' 

'  I  am  going  to  follow  Mr.  Eapier  .^  ' 

'  What  for  ? ' 
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'Because  I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  me  that  I  should  speak  to  Dahha 
before  he  does.  He  knows  more  about  her 
going  away  than  he  has  told  us,  and  he  will 
find  her  sooner  than  we  can.' 

'  Well,  he  will  let  us  know  when  he  has 
found  her.' 

'  No  doubt ;  but  I  must  see  her  first.  It  is 
a  race  between  us,  and  the  result  may  be  of  im- 
portance to  you.' 

'You  mean  that ' 

'  Do  not  ask  me  what  I  mean  at  this 
moment.  I  scarcely  know  what  it  is  myself. 
Help  me  by  doing  what  I  say.  How  shall  we 
communicate  ?  ' 

'Telegraph  to  Bassnett's  office  and  keep 
him  informed  of  your  movements.  I  shall  do 
the  same.' 

'  That  is  enough.     Good-bye,' 
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'  He  is  waking  now.  You  will  find  him  a  little 
confused  at  first,  but  he  will  be  all  right  in  a 
few  minutes.  Even  now,  however,  I  have  som^ 
hesitation  in  leaving  you  to  meet  him  alone. 
Well,  well,  have  your  own  way.' 

That  was  what  Rapier  said  to  Mr.  Dottridge 
when  he  met  him  at  the  door  of  his  room. 

There  was  a  lamp  burning  on  the  table  in 
the  hall ;  the  hght  was  soft  but  not  brilliant. 
Dottridge,  with  a  playful  movement  and  a 
peculiar  smile,  laid  his  hand  on  Rapier's 
shoulder  and  turned  him  towards  the  light. 

'  I  cannot  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am  for  all 
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your  consideration  for  me,'  he  said  quietly  and 
without  the  shghtest  indication  of  satire  ;  '  but 
I  think  you  are  making  a  mountain  of  a  mole- 
hill. I  am  quite  certain  that  Stephen  Meredith 
has  no  intention  of  murdering  me,  and  that  he 
only  desires  to  do  what  is  right.  So  do  I. 
Now  look  here,  my  dear  Eapier,  I  think  there 
is  something  peculiar  in  your  conduct.  You 
have  been  a  good  friend  and  a  trusty  agent  to 
me — can  you  not  explain  what  is  the  game  you 
are  playing?  You  will  gain  more  by  being  frank 
with  me  than  by  trying  to  juggle  with  me.' 

Eapier  quietly  removed  the  hand  from  his 
shoulder,  and  grasped  it  tightly. 

'  I  am  playing  no  game,  Dottridge,'  he  said, 
with  a  tone  of  sincerity  which  could  not  be 
doubted ;  '  it  is  you  who  have  been  playing  a 
game.  My  whole  purpose  is  to  win  Euth 
Clark — I  believe  that  in  winning  her  I  shall 
obtain  not  only  your  assent  but  your  assistance. 
I  believe  that  you  have  sufficient  strength  in 
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yourself  to  pardon  a  successful  rival,  and  to  say 
to  him  "  good  speed."  More,  I  believe  that 
when  you  understand  the  whole  position  you 
will  thank  me.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Dottridge,  hesitatingly  ;  '  but  in 
the  meanwhile  I  do  not  understand  you.' 

'  Then  leave  the  matter  as  it  is.  I  can  only 
say  to  you  that  I  mean  to  have  Euth,  and  that 
I  will  use  all  my  strength  and  all  my  cunning 
to  win  her.  Now,  I  have  told  you,  is  not  that 
fair  ?  ' 

'  That  is  quite  fair.' 

'  Thanks,  I  see  you  understand.' 

'  I  do — and  am  quite  content  to  enter  into 
the  competition.  But  remember,  you  must  wId 
her  fairly.' 

'  That  shall  be.' 

Eapier  started  on  his  expedition  satisfied 
that  all  was  going  well  for  him. 

As  quietly  and  as  calmly  as  if  there  were 
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nothing  amiss,  Mr.  Dottridge  went  into  the 
room  where  Stephen  lay  in  a  deep  sleep.  It 
was  a  kind  of  stupor  into  which  the  distracted 
man  had  fallen  ;  but  this  was  due  as  much  to 
physical  and  mental  exhaustion  as  to  the  drug 
which  Eapier  had  administered.  The  latter 
had  seen  the  moment  when  the  judicious  use  of 
a  sedative  would  be  beneficial  to  the  patient, 
and  would  serve  his  own  purposes  admirably. 
And  there  was  no  doubt  that  in  some  respects 
he  did  do  Stephen  a  good  turn  in  sending  him 
to  sleep. 

The  wild  excitement  which  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  perusal  of  Ruth's  narrative  and 
the  discovery  of  Dahlia's  unfortunate  condition, 
combined  with  the  want  of  his  night's  rest, 
might  have  had  direful  effects  on  his  brain. 
The  sleep  saved  him. 

Mr.  Dottridge  was  now  acquainted  with 
enough  of  what  had  passed  to  make  him  hesi- 
tate to  disturb  his  sleep.     But  the  emergency 
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was  too  great.  Dahlia's  safety  must  have  the 
first  consideration. 

'  Stephen,'  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
sleeper's  shoulder,  '  Stephen,  you  must  rouse.' 

He  repeated  the  words,  accompanying  them 
with  a  smart  tug  at  the  shoulder. 

Stephen  drew  a  long,  sighing  breath  ;  then 
slowly  rubbed  his  brow  and  eyes,  and  at  last 
looked  up  with  a  dazed,  wondering  expression. 
He  had  no  recollection  for  the  moment  of  what 
had  passed,  and  seeing  Dottridge  standing  ov^^ 
him  with  an  anxious  face,  he  was  puzzled  to 
know  the  meaning  of  it  all. 

At  that  instant  Brassey  brought  him  a  cup 
of  strong  tea  and  a  biscuit.  He  accepted  the 
refreshment  mechanically,  still  striving  to  make 
out  the  meaning  of  it  all. 

While  drinking  the  tea,  memory  gradually 
returned,  but  the  events  appeared  dimly,  as 
through  a  mist,  and  as  yet  he  had  no  feeling  ; 
no  fierce  passion  stirred  within  him.     It  seemed 
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almost  as  if  he  were  remembering  things  which 
had  happened  to  somebody  else.  The  effect  of 
the  drug  was  still  working  in  his  system. 

His  cousin  stood  patiently  watching  him. 
No  word  had  yet  passed  between  them  since 
Dottridge  had  called  him  to  arouse. 

He  placed  the  empty  cup  on  a  little  table 
near  him,  and  slowly  rose  to  his  feet. 

'  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,'  he  said,  quietly, 
and  looking  at  Dottridge  with  a  puzzled  ex- 
pression, indicating  that  he  was  not  yet  quite 
clear  as  to  what  it  was  he  wanted  to  speak 
about. 

'  Come  to  my  room.  Will  you  take  my 
arm?' 

'  Take  your  arm ! '  was  the  amazed  exclama- 
tion. 

'  Yes ;  do  you  not  see  the  change  ?  I  am 
restored  to  life.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  yes— I  see  the  change,  and — I 
begin   to   remember.      I   know   all    that   has 
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passed.  I  know  the  miracle  that  has  been 
wrought,  and  how  it  was  wrought.  .  .  .  Thank 
you.  I  will  go  to  your  room,  but  I  do  not 
require  assistance.' 

Dottridge  led  the  way,  and,  prepared  as  he 
had  been  by  Euth's  narrative,  Stephen  was 
amazed  at  the  change  in  the  man  who  had 
made  such  elaborate  preparations  for  his  own 
death.  In  his  present  state — with  the  horrible 
sensation  of  a  heavy  weight  pressing  over  his 
whole  brain — Stephen  could  not  help  feeling  a 
certain  sense  of  awe,  almost  of  fear  of  this  man 
who  had  been  in  the  clutch  of  the  grim  Master 
of  life,  and  had  wrenched  himself  free. 

Notwithstanding  this  eerie  feehng,  as  they 
walked  along  the  hall  and  down  the  stairs, 
Stephen  was  regaining  the  knowledge  of  his 
own  actions  and  the  motives  which  inspired 
them  ;  so  that  when  they  reached  the  room  he 
felt  clearer  in  his  head,  although  the  depressing 
weight  was  still  upon  it. 
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'  Now,'  said  Mr.  Dottridge,  '  I  do  not  know 
whether  to  ask  you  simply,  what  is  it  you  have 
to  talk  about?  or  to  tell  you  at  once  that  I 
have  learned  from  Euth  and  Eapier  that  you 
came  here  this  morning  with  the  most  violent 
declarations  against  me.' 

'  I  believe  I  did,'  was  Stephen's  slow  answ^er, 
passing  his  hand  over  his  head  as  if  he  would 
thrust  away  something  that  lay  upon  it. 

'  Eapier  was  of  opinion  that  my  life  was  in 
danger  if  we  met.  Of  course  I  treated  that  as 
a  piece  of  absurd  exaggeration,  although  I 
thought  it  best  that  we  should  not  meet  until 
you  were  cool.  But  why  should  you  threaten 
me  ?     I  never  did  you  any  intentional  harm.' 

'  You  have  done  me  the  cruellest  wrong 
that  any  man  could  do  another.  .  .  .  But  my 
head  is  not  clear  yet.  After  that  wine  Eapier 
gave  me  I  became  stupefied.' 

'  Wine  !  did  you  not  know  it  was  a  sleeping 
draught  he  gave  you  ?  ' 
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*  Sleeping  draught ! '  That  confused  ex- 
pression passed  over  his  face  again,  but  was 
suddenly  dispelled  by  a  flash  of  intelligence, 
and  he  hastily  searched  his  coat-pocket  as  he 
exclaimed — 'The  papers!  .  .  .  They  are  gone.' 

'  Do  not  disturb  yourself  about  them  ;  they 
are  here.' 

Mr.  Dottridge  took  up  the  packet  from  the 
table,  and  held  it  in  his  hand. 

'  How  did  you  procure  them  ?  ' 

'Eapier  took  them  from  you  whilst  yoy 
slept.     What  did  you  want  with  them  ?  ' 

'  He  told  me  they  contained  matters  relating 
to  Dahlia's  mother  which,  if  revealed,  would 
disgrace  you.' 

'  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  opinion  others 
might  have  of  your  conduct,  Stephen,'  said  Mr. 
Dottridge,  gravely  but  kindly,  '  in  breaking 
into  my  house  and  stealing  my  private  papers.' 

'  Stealing ! ' 

'  That  is  the  word.' 
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'  Probably  I  saved  them  from  him/  Stephen 
replied,  bitterly,  '  for  he  has  the  same  object  in 
view — to  hurt  you.' 

'  That  is  impossible  ;  his  own  interests  bind 
him  too  closely  to  me.  And  you  see  he  has 
restored  the  packet.  In  what  way  did  you 
purpose  using  the  letters  ?  ' 

'  To  read  them  before  you — to  torture  you 
if  there  is  anything  in  them  that  could  wring 
your  heart  as  you  have  done  mine.' 

'  Here  are  the  letters.  But  if  you  are  wise 
you  will  trust  me  that  you  should  not  read 
them — for  your  own  sake  as  well  as  Dahlia's. 
I  own  that  the  sight  of  them  pains  me,  and 
that  to  hear  them  read  would  torture  me.' 

Stephen  thrust  the  packet  back. 

'  No,  I  will  not  have  them.' 

'  There,  now  you  are  cooler,  you  see  how 
poor  your  revenge  would  be.  I  will  tell  you 
how  they  would  torture  me — by  showing  me 
myself  doing  a  cruel  action  under  the  influence 
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of  passion  such  as  yours.  You  would,  however, 
find  that  I  had  reason  for  my  conduct,  which 
would,  I  believe,  fully  excuse  it  even  in  your 
eyes.  You  would  also  find  that  I  became 
quickly  sensible  of  my  cruelty,  and  did  what 
was  in  my  power  to  save  the  unhappy  woman 
who  had  wronged  me.' 

'  Wronged  you  ?  Then  why  did  he  tell  me 
the  lie  .^  Why  did  he  say  that  you  were  guilty 
in  this  as  you  have  been  in  causing  me  the 
misery  you  have  done  ?  '  ejaculated  Stephen, 
fiercely. 

'  His  reason  was  simple — he  thought  it  the 
readiest  way  to  calm  you.  For  the  misery  you 
are  suffering  you  have  to  blame  your  own  weak- 
ness and  the  accident  which  made  you  believe 
that  Euth  was  dead.  I  say  again  and  again,  I 
thought  I  was  doing  you  a  service  and  giving 
myself  a  chance  of  happiness  which  through 
you  was  and  is  denied  me.' 

'I  do  not  understand,'  said  Stephen,  coldly, 
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as  he  became  more  and  more  master  of  him- 
self. 

'  I  will  give  you  a  full  explanation  down  to 
the  minutest  detail.  But  let  me  do  it  on  our 
way  to  London.' 

'  Why  are  we  going  to  London  ?  ' 

'  To  seek  your  wife.' 

'  Dahlia  ? — she  is  here  or  at  home,'  and  he 
shuddered  as  he  thought  of  the  condition  in 
which  he  had  left  her  at  Derewood. 

'  You  are  mistaken.  She  has  been  driven 
to  frenzy  by  your  conduct,  and  she  has  fled 
with  the  mad  intention  of  doing  something 
which  will  cause  us  all  pain.  What  it  may  be, 
heaven  knows  ;  but  you  know  how  passionate 
and  wilful  she  is,  and  she  may  even  destroy 
herself  before  the  fit  passes  off.' 

'  Oh,  my  God ! '  groaned  Stephen,  remem- 
bering her  former  attempt  upon  her  hfe. 

'  We  must  follow  her  at  once.  She  will  be 
stopped   at    Liverpool    Street.      I   have   tele- 
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graphed  to  Bishop's  Stortford  for  a  special 
train,  and  we  can  be  in  London  a  few  minutes 
after  Dahha's  train  is  due.  But  we  must  go  at 
once.' 

'  I  am  ready.' 

The  carriage  was  waiting :  the  coachman 
had  his  orders,  and  drove  away  at  a  speed 
which  betokened  that  the  journey  was  one 
involving  a  matter  of  life  or  death. 

Arrived  at  the  cold,  draughty,  melancholy 
station  of  Bishop's  Stortford,  they  found  an 
engine  with  first-class  carriage  attached,  ready 
for  them :  but  they  were  obliged  to  wait  for 
fifteen  minutes  in  order  to  allow  the  Cambridge 
express,  which  had  just  passed,  to  get  well 
ahead  of  them. 

Dottridge  and  Stephen  had  spoken  httle 
during  the  furious  drive  from  Kemerton,  but  in 
this  pause  there  was  opportunity  for  conversa- 
tion, and  Dottridge  took  advantage  of  it. 

Stephen  was  still  in  a  half-dazed  state  at  one 
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moment,  and  in  the  next,  wildly  excited  about 
Dahlia  and  the  possible  meaning  of  her  letter  to 
Euth. 

Mr.  Dottridge  was  anxious  about  him,  and, 
desirous  of  diverting  his  thoughts  while  still 
keeping  in  view  the  object  of  the  journey,  he 
said  earnestly  : — 

'The  minutes  will  soon  fly,  Stephen,  and 
you  must  be  patient.  If  you  hke,  and  if  you 
think  you  can  give  attention  to  it,  I  will  tell 
you  about  Dahlia's  mother.' 

'  As  you  please,'  said  Stephen,  impatiently 
and  indifferently,  whilst  he  looked  out  at  the 
signals  to  see  if  the  one  which  would  permit 
them  to  pass  had  moved  yet. 

'  I  cannot  say  that  I  please ;  indeed,  I 
would  much  rather  not  speak  at  all  about  a 
subject  which  causes  me  so  much  pain,  but  I 
am  anxious  to  show  you  that  I  am  not  so  black 
as  your  imagination  makes  you  believe  me  to 
be.     Do  you  care  to  know  why  I  am  anxious  ?  ' 
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'  It  might  be  interesting  to  understand  you. 
At  present  I  confess  that  I  do  not.' 

Mr.  Dottridge  settled  himself  back  in  his 
seat  and  lit  a  cigar.  He  offered  one  to  Stephen, 
but  it  was  impatiently  thrust  away.  Stephen 
was  too  eager  in  watching  the  signal  even  to 
smoke.  Dottridge  quietly  laid  the  cigar  down 
beside  him  with  a  box  of  lights. 

'  You  had  better  smoke  :  it  will  help  you 
to  bear  the  tedium  of  my  story  and  the 
journey.'  • 

'  Thank  you — presently.' 

But  with  nervous  haste,  and  apparently 
half-unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing  he 
snatched  up  the  cigar  and  lit  it,  puffing  out 
furious  volumes  of  smoke. 

'  That's  better.  .  .  .  You  will  not  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  me  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  once  endured  a  disappointment  more  bitter 
than  yours,  because  I  had  no  part  in  bringing 
it  about.     This  journey  which  we  are  taking  in 
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pursuit  of  Dahlia  reminds  me  of  a  similar 
journey — only  I  was  not,  like  you,  in  pursuit  of 
my  wife,  but  of  the  woman  who  should  have 
been  so.' 

Dottridge  paused.  He  was  speaking  with 
much  deliberation  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
memories  of  the  past  still  had  power  to  awaken 
painful  emotions. 

'  You  mean  her  mother.  Well  ?  ' 
'  Eight.  Of  course  you  understand  that 
she  was,  in  my  eyes,  a  beautiful  girl ;  and,  if 
you  can  believe  it,  I  cared  as  much  for  her  as 
you  did  for  Euth.  I  have  only  now  come  to 
understand,  or  rather  to  admit  to  myself,  that 
anybody  could  have  such  strong  feelings  of 
devotion  as  mine  were.  You  know  we  are  all 
full  of  selfish  vanity  in  these  matters,  and  every 
man  believes  that  no  other  is  capable  of  such 
devotion  as  himself.  ....  I  might  have  acted 
differently  towards  you  if  I  had  learned  that 
lesson  sooner.' 
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'Would  to  heaven  you  liad!'  muttered 
Stephen,  smoking  viciously,  and  still  looking  out 
at  the  window. 

'  I  wish  so  too,  with  all  my  heart,'  said 
Dottridge  earnestly  ;  '  but  we  cannot  help  that 
now,  except  by  walking  more  clearly  in  future. 
I  am  hoping  that  what  I  tell  you  may  enable 
us  to  do  so  ;  otherwise  I  should  not  speak  of  it. 
.  .  .  The  girl  was  the  daughter  of  a  city 
friend,  a  man  who  appeared  to  be,  if  not 
wealthy,  at  least  in  a  safe  position.  He  was  in. 
reality  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  when  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  him  and  his  family,  but 
contrived  to  stave  off  the  evil  day  by  various 
means  so  that  for  a  long  time  he  kept  up  a  false 
appearance  of  a  flourishing  business.' 

'  I  understand  that  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
city,'  said  Stephen. 

'  Ay,  but  it  would  be  uncommon  if  false 
pretences  could  always  be  detected  at  the  be- 
ginning.    You  are  aware  that  I  was  unusually 
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successful  when  still  very  young.  This  man 
became  my  friend  ;  he  assisted  me  with  advice 
which  I  am  bound  to  say  was  always  valuable. 
And  that,  by  the  way,  is  a  curious  thing  that 
men  can  often  be  much  wiser  in  the  affairs  of 
their  friends  than  in  their  own.  I  was,  of 
course,  frequently  his  guest^  and  a  marriage  was 
soon  arranged  between  me  and  his  daughter. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  describe  to 
you  the  wild  passion  with  which  I  regarded 
that  girl.  Think  of  all  that  I  now  believe  you 
have  felt  for  Euth,  and  you  will  understand  it. 
'  And  did  she  pledge  herself  to  you  ?  '  said 
Stephen,  bitterly. 

'She  did,'  continued  Dottridge,  quietly. 
'  But  in  looking  upon  the  past  I  am  enabled  to 
do  her  this  justice — that  her  pledge  was  given 
with  a  coldness  and  a  restraint  which  should 
have  warned  me  that  it  was  given  under  com- 
pulsion. Looking  upon  the  past,  I  can  see  how 
every  sign  of  affection  was  a  pretence — a  part 
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acted  so  badly  that  it  could  only  have  deceived 

a  bUnd  lover Enough  of  that.     I  be- 

Heved  her  to  be  sincere.  The  marriage-day 
was  fixed,  and  on  the  night  before  it  we  dis- 
covered that  she  had  gone  away  with  a  man 
unknown  to  any  of  us.  We  afterwards  learned 
that  he  was  one  of  those  hangers-on  to  the 
uttermost  skirts  of  society  who,  having  a  few 
pounds  a  year,  contrive  to  live  as  if  they  had 
thousands  until  their  unfortunate  creditors  find 
them  out.  I  do  not  know  how  she  could  have 
become  attached  to  such  a  man,  but  I  suppose 
his  tailor  had  something  to  do  with  it.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  he  became 
attached  to  her;  he  beheved  her  to  be  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  city  merchant.' 

'  Well  ?  '  queried  Stephen,  at  last  interested. 

'  Well,  we  pursued,  but  it  was  three  months 
before  I  discovered  her.  By  that  time  her 
father  had  become  bankrupt,  and  I  found  her 
deserted  by  the  scoundrel  who  had  taken  her 
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away.  He  had  left  her  as  soon  as  he  found  that 
she  was  penniless.  I,  too,  in  my  mad  indigna- 
tion at  her  falsehood,  spurned  her  and  left  her. 
She  was  thus  friendless :  became  reckless,  and 
drink  did  the  rest.  ...  You  can  guess  the 
miserable  life  which  followed.  But  by  the  time 
Dahlia  was  born  I  had  become  sensible.  I  took 
care  of  the  child,  and  did  what  I  could  for  the 
mother ;  but  she  died  soon  after.' 

Dottridge  paused,  walked  to  the  other  side 
of  the  carriage  and  looked  out  at  the  window. 
Then  he  returned  quietly. 

'  Now  you  know  the  whole  miserable  story. 
You  can  easily  fill  in  the  details.  You  can 
understand  the  remorse  I  felt  and  feel  for  having 
deserted  the  woman  I  loved  at  the  moment 
when  she  most  needed  a  friend,  and  why  I  have 
regarded  Dahlia  with  so  much  affection  whilst 
my  conduct  towards  her  has  been  so  peculiar. 
...  I  implore  you  now  to  keep  this  story  in 
mind,  and  be  careful  of  your  conduct  to  Dahlia. 
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You  may  save  yourself,  if  you  act  wisely,  at  this 
moment,  from  a  life  of  remorse.' 

*  Eeady  to  start,  sir,'  said  the  guard,  looking 
in  at  the  window. 

'  All  right,'  answered  Dottridge,  and  the 
special  train  started. 
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CHAPTEE  LY 

'NEEDS   MUST   WHEN   THE '  ET   CETERA. 

On  arriving  at  the  Dunthorpe  station  Eapier 
obtained  a  telegraph  form  and  wrote : 

'  Everybody  is  as  well  as  could  he  expected, 
and  doing  everything  they  are  hid.  All  that  you 
wish  is  heing  done.  Wait  up  for  me.  I  shall 
arrive  ahout  midnight.' 

This  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Whitecombe,  at 
the  Bridge  House  Hotel,  London  Bridge. 

Eapier  then  went  on  to  the  dark  deserted 
platform.  Signal  lights  were  gleaming  like 
glowworms  in  the  distance,  but  there  were  few 
lights  in  the  station  itself,  for  the  last  train  had 
gone ;  and  even  the  telegraph  clerk,  who  was 
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also  the  booking  clerk,  had  been  induced  to 
send  on  his  message  only  as  a  favour. 

He  could  not  afford  to  engage  a  special 
train,  and,  indeed,  did  not  think  it  necessary. 
He  sought  the  station-master  and  arranged  with 
him  to  be  permitted  to  travel  in  the  van  of  the 
next  goods  train,  as  his  case  was  one  of  vital 
importance. 

He  had  scarcely  passed  out  of  the  booking 
office  when  Eiith  entered  it.  She  was  dressed 
in  black,  her  face  concealed  by  a  veil  which 
was  doubled  in  order  to  hide  her  features  th'e 
more  effectively. 

The  window  at  the  booking  place  wa?^ 
closed.  She  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  office. 
After  a  second  knock  the  clerk,  who,  tired  with 
his  long  day's  work,  was  somewhat  sulky  at 
being  again  disturbed  in  his  closing  duties, 
answered  the  summons.  But  as  soon  as  she 
raised  her  veil  he  was  all  smiles  and  willingness, 
for  he  knew  her  and  liked  her. 
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'  I  want  to  send  a  telegram  with  Mr.  Eapier's 
to  the  same  lady.' 

'  Certainly,  Miss  Clark,'  and  he  handed  her 
a  form. 

'  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  write  the 
address  for  me — copy  it  from  Mr.  Eapier's 
message,  because  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  re- 
member it  correctly.' 

'  To  Mrs.  Whitecombe  ? ' 

'Yes.' 

The  clerk  wrote  the  address,  and  good- 
naturedly  waited  for  her  to  dictate  the  rest. 

'  Do  nothing  until  I  arrive.' 

'  Is  that  all  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  let  me  read  it  over.     Thank  you,' 

She  did  not  know  by  what  instinct  she  had 
been  guided  to  suspect  that  there  was  some 
arrangement  between  Dahlia  and  Eapier,  but 
here  at  the  first  steps  she  had  taken  in  this 
duel  with  the  mian,  she  found  her  suspicions 
confirmed. 
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What  it  was  he  was  striving  for  she  conld 
not  understand,  and  this  was  not  exactly  the 
time  to  try  to  find  out  that,  although  it  was  so 
much  mingled  with  the  effort  to  save  Dahlia 
that  it  was  impossible  to  separate  it  in  her 
thoughts. 

'  Do  you  know  if  Mr.  Eapier  has  left  the 
station  ? ' 

'  He  wanted  to  see  the  station-master  in 
order  to  get  along  by  the  goods  train  ;  and  I 
said  he  would  find  him  at  the  signal-box,  so  I 
suppose  he  has  gone  there.'  • 

Kuth  hesitated.  If  Eapier  should  reach 
Dahlia  before  her  he  would  undoubtedly 
contrive  to  make  the  poor  wife  insist  that 
the  only  proof,  which  could  be  satisfactory, 
that  she  and  Stephen  were  honest  in  their 
intentions  was  Euth's  acceptance  of  Eapier 's 
hand. 

The  position  was  this  : 

Dahlia  believed  that  she  could  not  be  happy 
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until  she  knew  that  Euth  was  married  to 
somebody. 

Eapier  beheved  that  the  only  way  to  satisfy 
Dahlia  was  that  Euth  should  marry  him. 

Euth  was  determined  to  satisfy  Dahlia 
that  it  was  in  her  own  power  to  be  happy 
without  insisting  upon  this  or  any  other 
marriage. 

The  question  now  was  whether  Euth  or 
Eapier  should  be  the  first  to  catch  the  runaway 
and  to  explain  matters  to  her. 

The  reason  why  Euth  hesitated  was  that 
she  wanted  to  ask  this  young  man,  the  booking 
clerk,  to  arrange  somehow  for  her  to  get  along 
by  the  same  train  as  Eapier  without  his  know- 
ing that  she  was  in  it.  There  was  the  difficulty 
of  explanation.  She  could  not  explain  ;  she 
must  ask  him  to  trust  her. 

'  I  want  to  get  to  London  by  this  goods 
train.  But  I  do  not  want  Mr.  Eapier  to  know 
that  I  am  in  it.     I  cannot  explain  my  reasons 
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for  this  strange  request,  but  if  you  could  help 
me  to  do  what  I  want,  you  would  be  doing  a 
great  service  not  only  to  me  but  to  Mr.  Dot- 
tridge,  who  will  thank  you  as  heartily  as  I  do 
now.' 

The  name  of  the  great  Mr.  Dottridge  would 
have  been  a  charm  to  conjure  with  in  any 
case ;  but  the  clerk  would  gladly  have  done 
anything  Euth  asked  him  even  without  that 
additional  stimulus. 

'If  you  will  take  a  chair  I  will  see  the 
station-master,'  he  said,  politely  giving  her  his 
stool.     '  I  think  we  can  arrange  it.' 

He  went  out,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned 
with  the  station-master,  who  knew  Miss  Clark 
and  had  a  very  great  respect  for  Mr.  Dottridge. 

'  I  am  told  that  you  want  to  get  to  London 
by  the  goods  train,  Miss  Clark,  and  that  you 
do  not  want  Mr.  Eapier,  who  is  also  going  by 
it,  to  know  of  your  presence.  I  thought  he 
was  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Dottridge.' 
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There  was  no  time  to  choose  means  to  her 
end,  and  she  chose  the  course  which  would 
have  been  the  right  one  under  any  circum- 
stances— she  told  the  truth. 

'  He  is  ;  but  we  have  reason  to  suspect  him 
of  some  unfair  dealings,  and  we  wish  to  find 
out  whether  we  are  right  or  not.  For  that 
purpose  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  I 
should  reach  London  at  the  same  time  as  he 
does.' 

The  station-master  was  even  more  puzzled 
than  the  clerk ;  for  the  latter  was  ready  to 
yield  blind  obedience  to  one  whom  he  re- 
spected so  much  as  Ruth :  the  former  would 
have  liked  to  understand  a  little  of  the  nature 
of  the  business  on  whi^h  he  was  engaged. 

'It's  a  little  awkward,  Miss,  for  you  see 
there's  only  the  van,  and  you  can't  travel  ia 
one  of  the  trucks.' 

'  I  don't  care  in  what  I  travel — I  am  ready 
to  sit  on  the  top  of  a  heap  of  coals — but  I 
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want  to  get  to  London  at  the  same  time  as  he 
does.' 

'  You  won't  have  to  do  that,  Miss.  I 
think  I've  got  it.  I'll  tell  him  that  he  must  go 
on  the  engine  as  one  of  the  directors  is  travel- 
ling in  the  van.     That'll  do  it.' 

'  I  shall  not  forget  your  kindness.' 

'  Don't  mention  it.' 

'  I  have  one  more  favour  to  ask — what  was 
the  name  of  the  guard  by  the  last  train  up  ?  ' 

'  It  was  Fred  Winstanley — you  have  travel- 
led with  him  often.' 

'  Winstanley — that  is  most  fortunate.' 
Euth  could  w^ith  difficulty  suppress  her  joyful 
excitement ;  for  this  man  not  only  knew  her 
but  also  Dahha.  He  would  in  all  probability 
have  had  to  render  some  service  to  the  solitary 
traveller,  and  might  be  able  to  give  some  in- 
formation about  her  movements  after  quitting 
the  train.  'Can  you  give  me  his  address  in 
London  ? ' 
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'  It  isn't  quite  usual  to  give  addresses,  Miss, 
but,  of  course,  you  can  have  it.' 

'  He  gave  it  me  himself  once,  but  I  have 
not  got  it  with  me,'  she  said,  eager  to  satisfy 
the  station-master  that  he  was  committing  no 
breach  of  faith.  '  He  has  a  daughter  for  whom 
I  procured  a  situation.  The  place  they  lived 
in  then  was  somewhere  off  Bishopsgate  Street.' 

'  He  lives  there  still — it's  24  Church  Alley.' 

'  Ah,  that  is  the  place.  I  know  it.  Thank 
you.' 

An  electric  bell  rang  sharply. 

'  That's  the  train,  Miss.  The  guard's  name 
is  Muddock.  I'll  tell  him  what  to  do — it'll  be 
all  right.  You  wait  here,  please,  till  I  come 
for  you.' 

Euth  waited  patiently  whilst  the  weary 
clerk  made  what  speed  he  could  to  finish  his 
long  day's  work. 

The  station-master  found  Eapier  pacing  the 
platform  and  smoking  a  cigar. 
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'It's  a  cold  night,  sir,  will  you  step  into 
my  room  until  the  train  comes  up  ? ' 

'  Certainly,  if  you  don't  object  to  smoke.' 

'  Not  at  this  hour.' 

They  went  into  the  room,  a  plainly  fur- 
nished but  clean-looking  place,  with  an  office 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  some  stiff- 
backed  chairs  ranged  in  orderly  position — it 
might  be  called  military  fashion — round  the 
walls. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  have  a  pleasant 
journey,'  said  the  good-natured  but  cunning 
station-master.  '  The  fact  is,  one  of  our  direc- 
tors is  going  up  in  the  van.' 

'  That  will  be  all  the  better.  We  can  have 
a  smoke  and  a  chat  together.  I  am  a  share- 
holder, you  know.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon.  He  happens  to  be  an 
eccentric  personage,  and  might  cause  me  some 
trouble  if  I  put  you  in  the  van  beside  liim— and 
he  doesn't  smoke.' 
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'  Put  me  somewhere  else,  then.' 

'  I  can  do  that ;  you  can  go  on  the  engine 
if  you  will  promise  to  keep  out  of  the  director's 
sight.' 

'  Of  course  I  will,  and  it  will  be  a  treat  to 
travel  on  the  engine  :  then  I  can  smoke  as  well 
as  it.' 

'  Very  well.  I  will  go  and  arrange  matters 
and  come  for  you  before  the  train  starts  when 
I  see  the  coast  clear.' 

The  train  was  in  the  station  by  that  time  ; 
but  there  was  a  lot  of  shunting  and  coupling 
of  the  waiting  waggons  to  do  before  it  was  ready 
to  move  away  at  its  slow,  uncertain  pace,  subject 
to  many  halts,  occasional  spurts  of  speed,  and 
overweighted  apparently  by  its  fear  of  getting 
into  the  way  of  passenger  trains.  The  goods 
train  engine  is  the  cart-horse  of  the  railway, 
and  its  driver  requires  a  great  deal  more  cir- 
cumspection than  he  gets  credit  for. 

The    station-master   carried    out   his  little 
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manoeuvre  with  complete  success.  Euth  was 
comfortably  seated  in  the  guard's  box-seat,  and 
Eapier  was  on  the  engine  making  himself 
agreeable  to  the  driver  and  stoker.  They 
thought  they  had  never  known  such  a  pleasant 
companion,  and  the  conviction  was  confirmed 
when  he  tipped  them  at  parting ;  for  it  was  one 
of  Eapier's  theories  that  if  you  want  service  you 
must  pay  for  it,  and  a  good  tip  to  a  servant  is 
always  repaid  in  extra  attention  and  willingness 
to  oblige. 

It  was  midnight  when  the  train  reachetT 
Liverpool  Street.  Eapier  jumped  down  and 
hurried  off  into  the  shadows  of  the  vast  space 
in  search  of  a  cab. 

Euth  had  made  her  arrangements.  Mud- 
dock  jumped  out,  ran  ahead  of  Eapier  and. 
securing  the  first  hansom,  gave  the  direc- 
tions where  and  how  to  drive.  Euth  followed 
swiftly,  and  her  skirts  touched  Eapier  as  she 
passed  him. 
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She  was  at  the  Bridge  House  Hotel  in 
about  ten  minutes,  the  streets  being  clear  at 
that  time  of  the  night. 

No  one  of  the  name  of  Whitcombe  was 
there,  but  two  telegrams  had  arrived  addressed 
to  that  lady,  and  the  porter — a  genial  old  man, 
who  did  not  think  it  a  trouble  to  give  informa- 
tion— supposed  that  the  lady  was  coming, 
although  they  had  no  message  from  her. 

Euth  flitted  by  Eapier  in  the  glass-covered 
passage  as  she  hastened  back  to  her  cab. 

She  drove  straight  to  Winstanley's  place. 
Fortunately  the  man  had  been  having  a  glass 
with  some  friends,  and  had  barely  entered  his 
room  when  she  knocked  at  the  door.  The 
slavey  who  opened  it  was  not  only  sleepy  but 
sulky,  and  eyed  Euth  with  considerable  sus- 
picion, as  she  denied  that  the  man  was  at 
home. 

A  half-crown  cleverly  slipped  into  her 
hand  quickened  her  faculties,  and  she  remem- 
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bered  that  she  had  heard  somebody  come  ia 
with  a  latch-key  a  few  minutes  ago. 

'  May  be  it  was  Mr.  Winstanley  ? ' 

She  would  go  and  see. 

The  guard,  considerably  astounded  by  the 
intimation  that  there  was  a  lady  who  wanted 
to  see  him  '  partic'ler '  at  that  hour,  came  down 
to  the  door. 

The  passage  was  quite  dark,  but  there  was 
a  lamp  close  by,  and  Euth  turned  towards  it. 

'  Can  you  see  my  face,  Mr.  Winstanley  ? ' 

He  was  a  tall,  stout  man,  with  bushy  red 
whiskers,  moustache,  and  beard,  kindly  blue 
eyes,  and  an  expressoin  of  intelligent  frankness. 

'  Miss  Clark,  of  Dunthorpe,  I  think,'  he  said 
in  a  tone  which  suggested  that  he  did  not 
believe  his  own  eyes. 

'  Yes,  I  am  glad  you  recognise  me,  and  I 
know  you  will  forgive  me  for  disturbing  you 
at  this  untimely  hour,  when  you  learn  the 
cause.' 

N  2 
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'  T  know  it  must  be  something  important, 
although  I  can't  guess  what  it  may  be,  or  how 
I  can  help  you.  But  I  am  ready  to  do  any- 
thing you  require,  Miss,'  said  Winstanley 
respectfully. 

'  I  was  sure  you  would  be  willing  to  help 
me.  You  remember  Miss  Whitcombe,  who  is 
now  Mrs.  Meredith,  of  Derewood?' 

'  To  be  sure  I  do,  and  she  travelled  with  us 
to-nisfht.' 

Euth's  heart  leapt  with  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction. 

'Did  you  speak  to  her — can  you  tell  me 
where  she  went  on  leaving  the  train  ?  '  were  the 
eager  inquiries.  '  She  was  to  have  gone  to 
the  Bridge  House  Hotel,  but  she  is  not  there.' 

Winstanley  stared  in  bewilderment  for  a 
moment ;  then  he  quickly  caught  some  idea  of 
the  situation — it  was  not  a  very  uncommon  one 
— the  lady  had  run  aAvay  from  home. 

'  She  didn't  come  to  London  at  all.     She 
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spoke  to  me  at  Duntliorpe,  and  asked  me  how 
she  could  get  to  Harwich  ?  ' 

'  And  what  did  you  tell  her  to  do  ?  ' 

'  I  told  her  to  get  out  at  Chelmsford,  and 
she  would  catch  the  9.50  down — that  was  the 
last  train  she  could  catch  and  we  were  just  in 
time  for  it.  I  got  her  ticket,  and  off  she  went. 
...  I  hope  there  ain't  nothing  particular 
wrong.' 

He  added  that  sympathetically. 

'  I  fear  there  is,  Mr.  Winstanley,  I  am  sorry 
to  say.     How  soon  can  I  get  to  Harwich  ?  ' 

'  Well,  there's  a  train  at  5.10  a.m.,'  answererl 
the  guard  reflectively  ; '  but  the  most  comfortable 
one  is  the  10  a.m.,  and  that  gets  you  there 
about  12.15.' 

'  When  does  the  first  one  arrive  ? ' 

'It's  timed  for  7.45,  but  you  can't  count  on 
being  there  much  before  eight.' 

'  I  shall  go  by  that  one.  Now,  Mr.  Win- 
stanley, will  you  come  with  me  to  any  hotel 
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near  the  station  where  you  are  known.  You 
see  it  is  late.  I  have  no  higgage,  and  it  might 
be  somewhat  troublesome  to  explain  my  appli- 
cation for  lodgings.' 

'  Certainly,  Miss,  the  people  at  the  Queen's 
Head  know  me  and  they  know  Mr.  Dottridge, 
which  is  a  great  deal  better.  You  come  along 
there  and  you  will  have  everything  you  want.' 

He  went  with  her  cheerfully,  and  she  had 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  accommodation. 

She  was  well  contented  with  her  adventure 
so  far,  and  she  had  no  doubt  that  she  would 
reach  Dahlia  before  Eapier,  for  it  was  evident 
by  the  address  of  the  telegram  that  he  did  not 
know  where  she  was.  Euth  felt  that  she  had 
gained  a  victory.     Dahha  would  be  saved. 

But  Euth  did  not  bargain  for  the  weakness 
of  Dahlia.     Eapier  did. 

When  he  found  she  was  not  at  the  Bridge 
House  Hotel,  he  took  Bradshaw.  He  saw  that 
she  could  get  to  Harwich  that  night  if  she  got 
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out  at  Chelmsford ;  and  as  it  had  been 
arranged  between  them  that  after  London  she 
was  to  go  to  Harwich  en  route  for  the  Con- 
tinent, he  had  no  doubt  she  j^had  altered  the 
programme  a  little  and  gone  straight  there. 

So  he  went  to  bed,  telling  Boots  to  rouse 
him  early. 
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CHAPTEE    LYI. 

THE   FLIGHT. 

That  was  a  sad  night  for  Dahlia. 

She  carried  out  the  arrangements  for  her 
sudden  flight  with  surprising  outward  calmness 
considering  her  excitable  temperament.  And 
it  could  not  be  said  that  she  was  suffering 
much  inwardly.  The  spiteful  bitterness  of 
jealousy  and  wrathful  disappointment  made 
her  take  a  vicious  dehght  in  what  she  was 
doing. 

She  knew  that  it  would  grieve  Mr.  Dot- 
tridge,  and  that,  however  little  he  might  care 
for  her,  Stephen  would  feel  keenly  the  shame 
which  this  act  would  reflect  on  him.  It  would 
shock  the  pride  of  all   the  Derewood  family. 
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and,  above  all,  it  would  make  Eutti's  position  at 
Kemerton  unbearable. 

This  was  a  sweet  revenge  for  all  that  she 
had  been  made  to  suffer. 

There  was  also  a  mischievous  pleasure  in 
having  bamboozled  Eapier.  She  had  com- 
pletely spoiled  what  she  surmised — but  not 
quite  correctly — to  be  his  clever  little  plan. 
He  wanted  to  give  her  flight  the  appearance 
of  an  elopement  with  him.  But  by  avoiding 
the  first  part  of  the  programme  he  had  marked 
out,  and  going  straight  to  Harwich  alone,  she 
thought  that  she  had  foiled  the  scheme. 

No,  she  was  not  going  to  elope  with  him 
or  any  man — at  least,  not  yet. 

She  erred,  however,  in  her  conception  of 
Eapier's  plot.  He  did  not  wish  it  to  appear 
that  she  had  eloped  with  him  :  that  was  to  be 
a  last  step  when  he  had  absolutely  failed  with 
Euth.  The  reason  was  a  simple  one  ;  he  knew 
that  Euth  was  a  bigger  prize  than  Dahlia  in 
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fortune,  and  he  believed  a  better  one  in  the 
character  of  the  lady. 

Then  with  the  weakness  upon  which  he  had 
calculated,  Dahlia  was  now  doing  everything 
he  had  suggested  except  making  the  pre- 
liminary journey  to  London. 

Her  unhappy  satisfaction  at  this  moment, 
however,  at  the  thought  of  the  misery  her  flight 
would  cause,  sustained  her  in  the  first  steps  of 
it. 

In  the  carriage  into  which  she  was  hurried 
at  Chelmsford  there  were  two  ladies  and  a 
clergyman.  They  were  chatting  merrily  to- 
gether ;  he  describing  his  quiet  little  parsonage 
and  the  simple  occupations  of  his  wife  and  self. 
They  were  things  he  was  proud  of,  and  he 
talked  as  some  men  do  on  such  occasions  as  if 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  a  stranger.  He 
had  much  to  say  about  their  glebe,  their  fruits, 
and  their  flowers,  and  the  happy  relations  exist- 
ing between  himself  and  his  parishioners. 
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Sitting  silent  in  her  comer  and  hearing 
most  of  what  was  said,  Dahha  compared  this 
quiet,  even  hfe  with  the  passionate  incidents 
of  her  own,  and  she  longed  for  such  a  peaceful 
existence. 

Could  she  ever  attain  it  now  ?  The  ques- 
tion occupied  her  during  the  rest  of  the  journey  ; 
and  the  chance  words  of  this  stranger  struck 
in  her  heart  the  first  note  of  despair  at  what 
she  was  doing. 

On  arriving  at  Harwich  she  engaged  a 
porter  to  guide  her  to  the  hotel.  On  entering 
the  large  hall  of  the  Great  Eastern  her  appear- 
ance at  that  hour  unattended  and  without  any 
luggage  did  not  cause  so  much  siu-prise  to  the 
two  sleepy  waiters  who  were  standing  there  as 
she  had  feared  it  would.  The  manager  was 
called,  and  she  explained  that  she  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  home  very  unexpectedly  and 
luggage  would  follow.  He  was  a  shrewd  but 
a  kindly  gentleman  ;  he  saw  at  once  that  she 
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was  a  lady  in  some  domestic  distress ;  and  a 
chambermaid  immediately  conducted  her  to  a 
cheery,  comfortable  room. 

She  had  still  that  outward  coolness  of 
manner  which  had  come  upon  her  so  suddenly, 
and  although  she  had  no  desire  for  food,  she 
ordered  some  tea  to  be  brought,  as  she  wished 
to  display  as  little  eccentricity  as  possible. 

But  when  the  door  closed  finally,  and  she 
was  left  alone  for  the  night,  she  sat  down  feel- 
ing a  kind  of  dull  wonder  at  all  that  had 
happened.  The  resentment  and  passion  which 
had  sustained  her  so  far  were  already  beginning 
to  desert  her. 

She  began  slowly  to  realise  that  she  was 
there,  miles  away  from  home,  without  the 
possibility  of  returning  that  night.  And  how 
would  she  be  able  to  do  it  in  the  morning  ? 
She  began  slowly  to  understand  that  she  had 
separated  herself  from  Stephen,  that  she  had 
done  it  with  the  wild  desire  to  break  his  heart, 
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and  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  to  be  her  own  that 
was  to  be  broken  instead — for  she  could  have  no 
happiness  without  him. 

She  lay  across  the  bed  face  downwards,  her 
arms  crossed  and  her  brow  resting  on  them  ; 
but  she  could  not  cry. 

Was  it  really  all  over  then  ?  Was  there 
to  be  no  more  joy  for  her  in  the  world  ?  Then 
she  had  visions  of  the  home  she  had  left ;  of 
every  bit  of  furniture  in  her  room  ;  of  the 
flowers,  the  shrubs — of  the  whole  scenery 
around  the  place.  She  heard  the  dogs  bark- 
ing, the  horses  neighing,  and  the  bleating  of 
the  sheep.  Then  she  heard  his  cheery  voice  as 
he  said  good-bye  to  her  in  the  mornings,  and 
all  his  passion — even  that  terrible  look  which 
seemed  to  have  killed  her  on  that  night  when 
she  had  found  him  in  the  library — all  seemed 
to  dwindle  away  from  her  and  she  remembered 
only  that  she  had  loved  him. 

She  would  die :  there  was  no  other  end  for 
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this  misery.  And  there  would  be  no  need  for 
poison  this  time — her  anguish  would  quickly  do 
the  work.  , 

Her  brow  was  throbbing  as  if  there  were 
hammers  busy  in  it,  and  she  could  not  cry  yet ; 
her  eyes,  like  her  tongue,  were  parched.  And 
Sleep,  that  ever-treacherous  friend,  who  comes 
often  when  not  wanted  and  deserts  us  when 
most  needed,  would  not  help  her  in  her  de- 
spair. But  Time  is  a  true  friend  and  he  helped 
her  ;  for  the  night  passed.  She  did  not  know 
how  it  passed  or  how  she  had  outlived  it. 

In  the  early  morning  there  were  sounds  of 
voices  and  busy  work  in  the  streets  below. 
She  looked  out  at  the  window,  and,  through 
the  dim  light  of  the  morning,  saw  men  bust- 
ling about  on  the  quay.  She  heard  the  plash- 
ing of  the  water  in  the  harbour,  mingled  with 
much  whistling  of  trains  at  the  landing  stage 
close  by,  and  she  saw  a  huge  dark  thing,  with 
lights  like  eyes,  steaming  up  the  river.     She 
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knew  that  it  was  the  steamer  arriving  from 
Eotterdam. 

Cold  as  the  morning  was  she  opened  the 
window ;  for  the  sounds  of  voices  and  the 
scene  of  busy  hfe  in  some  small  measure 
distracted  her  thoughts  from  herself.  She 
would  have  liked  to  have  gone  down  and 
mingled  with  the  crowd,  but  that  undercurrent 
of  sense  or  cunning  which  controlled  her  con- 
duct at  present,  forbade  her.  She  was  aware 
that  her  arrival  at  the  hotel  had  been  strange 
enough,  and  she  did  not  wish  to  attract  more 
attention  by  going  out  for  a  walk  at  that  time 
in  the  morning. 

But  why  might  she  not  say,  if  necessary, 
that  she  had  altered  her  mind,  and  was  going 
up  by  the  early  train  ;  or  she  had  only  to  call 
for  her  bill,  pay  it,  and  walk  out  ?  She  could 
then  decide  at  her  leisure  what  she  was  to  do 
next.  She  decided  upon  the  latter  course,  and 
rang  the  bell. 
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The  hotel  being  open  to  accommodate  the 
continental  travellers,  servants  were  astir.  The 
request  to  have  her  bill  at  once  therefore  caused 
no  surprise. 

'  The  train  won't  start  for  half  an  hour  yet, 
ma'am,'  was  the  information  volunteered  to  her 
by  the  servant  who  answered  the  summons. 
'  Shall  I  get  you  any  breakfast  before  you 
start  ?  ' 

She  again  consented  to  have  something 
sent  up  to  her,  and  for  appearance's  sake  this 
time  did  contrive  to  swallow  a  little  tea  and  a 
biscuit.  Then  she  walked  out,  having  no  no- 
tion whither  her  steps  were  to  be  directed.  She 
had  a  vague  idea  that  if  she  could  walk  long 
enough  she  might  tire  herself  into  a  condition 
that  would  secure  sleep.  But  such  a  night  as 
the  last  she  could  never  pass  again.  It  would 
drive  her  mad  if  it  did  not  kill  her — she  wished 
it  would  do  that.  She  did  not  see  the  incon- 
gruity of  her  wish  and  her  present  course  of 
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action  ;  but  she  did  ask  herself,  '  Was  she  not 
mad  already  ? ' 

At  that  she  closed  her  lips  tightly :  she 
believed  she  was  mad. 

She  went  on  to  the  landing  stage  and  saw 
the  shiveriDg  travellers  hurrying  hither  and 
thither  seeking  compartments  in  the  crowded 
train.  She  mingled  with  them  vacantly ; 
listening  to  the  confusion  of  tongues  and  the 
strangeness  of  the  scene  dulled  her  sense  of 
pain. 
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CHAPTEE  LYII. 

THE    CHASE. 

Bapier  was  up  betimes ;  but  being  a  man  who 
studied  his  own  ease  and  comfort,  except  when 
he  saw  good  reasons  for  being  indifferent  to 
them,  he  decided  upon  waiting  for  the  express 
to  Harwich.  He  saw  no  reason  for  doing 
otherwise,  for  he  had  perfect  confidence  in 
Pahha's  incapacity  to  invent  a  plan  for  herself. 
Besides  he  beheved  in  the  importance  oi' 
taking  things  coolly.  He  was  convinced  that  he 
was  in  the  last  heat  of  the  race  for  Euth,  and 
every  step  he  took  now  must  be  carefully 
measured.  One  false  step  at  this  juncture  and 
lie  would  lose  everything  for  which  he  had 
been  so  long  striving. 
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'  That  would  be  hard  lines,'  he  observed  to 
his  Confidant  as  he  was  dressing,  'when  they 
have  all  unconsciously  played  into  my  hands  so 
beautifully.' 

He  smiled  at  the  improbability  of  failure. 

'  It  can't  be.  Dahlia  will  hold  to  her  pointy 
for  I  think  she  really  does  care  for  the  man 
as  she  never  cared  for  anybody  or  anything 
before.  .  .  .  And  he  will  keep  to  his  point — 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  I  am  safe :  Euth 
will  be  mine  and  bring  me  a  handsome  fortune. 
I  have  seen  the  will,  and  there  is  no  chance*  of 
Dottridge  altering  it,  however  sore  he  may  feel. 
That  poor  fool  Meredith  thought  it  was  those 
worthless  letters  I  was  after.  He  little  guessed 
that  I  only  wanted  to  make  some  notes  from, 
a  document  which  will  astonish  them  all  when, 
it  is  read.  By  Jove,  it  will  astonish  them  I. 
Let  me  see  it  again.' 

He  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  sheet  of  papey^ 
on  which  were  these  lines  in  pencil :. 

0  2 
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'  To  my  true  friend  and  helpmate,  Euth 
Clark,  who  has  been  the  solace  and  mainstay  of 
my  life,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  as  afterwards  specified,  and 
appoint  her  my  residuary  legatee.  This  I  do 
without  consideration  as  to  whether  or  not  my 
long-cherished  hope  that  she  should  become 
my  wife  may  be  realised.  But  until  that  event 
or  my  death  occurs,  I  desire  her  to  remain  in 
ignorance  of  this  bequest.' 

'  That  was  something  worth  making  a  bold 
stroke  to  win.  If  that  fool  had  not  interrupted, 
me  I  would  have  been  able  to  copy  the  details. 
However,  they  are  of  no  consequence,  and 
Dottridge  will  come  down  handsome  on  the 
wedding-day  too.' 

With  that  gleeful  reflection  in  his  mind  he 
made  a  hearty  breakfast,  wrote  a  line  to 
Dottridge  saying  that  he  was  already  on  the 
track,  and  then  drove  to  the  station. 

He  was  in  excellent  time  for  the  train,  and 
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seated  himself  comfortably  with  a  morning 
paper  in  his  hands  and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth. 
He  was  smihng  complacently ;  but  it  was  not 
at  anything  he  saw  in  the  paper ;  for  although 
staring  at  it  he  did  not  read  a  line.  He  was 
looking  at  his  own  brilliant  prospects,  and 
enjoying  them  already  in  imagination.  He  was 
a  happy  man  on  that  journey. 

*  •  •  •  • 

When  Mr.  Dottridge  and  Stephen  arrived 
at  Liverpool  Street,  they,  not  knowing  what 
Euth  and  Eapier  knew,  made  their  first  in- 
quiries about  the  runaway  at  the  superin- 
tendent's office. 

'  Yes,  sir,  the  telegram  was  received,  but  no 
lady  answering  the  description  given  arrived  by 
the  last  train  which  left  Dunthorpe.  Inquiries 
were  made  at  every  carriage  the  moment  the 
train  stopped,  but  without  success,  I  am  sorry 
to  say.' 

That  was  their  answer,  and  they  stared  at 
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each  other  in  sad  bewilderment.  They  had 
been  so  certain  that  she  would  be  discovered 
and  detained  at  the  station  that  the  question 
they  had  been  asking  themselves  was  not  where 
to  find  her,  but  how  they  were  to  deal  with 
her  when  they  arrived. 

Stephen  was  conscience-stricken.  What 
had  he  done?  To  what  new  act  of  madness 
had  his  passion  driven  her?  The  memory  of 
her  former  attempt  to  destroy  herself  was 
haunting  him,  and  there  was  only  the  one 
horrible  explanation  of  her  purpose  in  his 
thoughts. 

Under  his  breath  he  muttered, 

'  My  God — my  God — I  have  murdered 
her  !  .  .  .  Had  she  no  pity  for  me — no 
mercy  ? ' 

Had  Dahlia  seen  the  distracted  man  at  that 
moment  she  would  have  known  that  what  she 
had  desired  in  her  anger  was  accomplished — 
she  had  made  him  completely  wretched.     He 
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would  have  given  his  own  Hfe  to  have  seen  her 
standing  there  safe  before  him. 

'  It  is  not  so  bad  as  that,'  said  Mr.  Dottridge, 
reassuringly.  '  I  have  no  fear  for  her  life,  but 
there  are  some  things  which  may  befall  a 
woman  that  are  worse  than  death.' 

'  And  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,'  said  Stephen, 
warmly. 

'  Then  I  think  you  need  not  alarm  yourself,' 
was  the  confident  reply.  'What  we  have  to 
do  now  is  to  take  the  best  measures  we  can  to 
discover  her.' 

'  What  can  we  do  ? ' 

'I  confess  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know. 
But  as  she  did  get  into  the  train  and  did  not 
arrive  with  it,  she  must  have  got  out  at  some 
other  station.  We  can  telegraph  to  all  the  sta- 
tions at  which  the  train  stopped  between  this  and 
Dunthorpe.     Somebody  must  have  seen  her.' 

That  was  a  shrewd  and  practical  idea,  and 
it  was  at  once  carried  out.     But,  unfortunately, 
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the  telegraph  offices  at  the  country  stations 
were  closed  at  that  hour,  and  answers  therefore 
could  not  be  received  until  the  morning. 

'  What  next  ?  '  was  Stephen's  eager  question, 
for  he  was  so  much  excited  that  he  was  unable 
to  suggest  anything  himself. 

'  I  do  not  see  what  more  we  can  do  to- 
night. The  suspense  will  have  to  be  borne,  for 
we  must  wait  for  the  replies,  and  also  wait  to 
see  if  there  is  any  message  from  Euth  in  the 
morning.  She  gave  me  the  impression  that  she 
had  some  clue.' 

So  they  went  to  the  Queen's  Head  Hotel, 
where  Mr.  Dottridge  had  been  in  the  frequent 
custom  of  staying  when  in  town. 

And  Euth  slept  under  the  same  roof,  and 
started  in  the  morning  without  knowing  that 
she  had  been  so  near  to  those  she  would  have 
been  so  glad  to  see.  She  had,  however,  sent 
her  message  to  Bassnett's  office  giving  them  all 
the  information  they  required,  and  it  was  only 
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by  the  delay  of  their  cab  that  they  missed  the 
train  in  which  Eapier  travelled. 

Euth  was  at  Harwich  by  eight  o'clock!  She 
found  the  porter  who  had  guided  Dahha  to 
the  Great  Eastern  Hotel,  and  thither  she  went 
with  anxious  thoughts  of  the  interview  about  to 
take  place. 

'  The  lady  went  away  this  morning  to  catch 
the  early  up  train,'  was  the  answer  to  her  in- 
quiries for  Mrs.  Whitcombe, 
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CHAPTEE  LVIII. 

THE    CRISIS. 

Euth's  first  feeling  was  one  of  surprise, 
mingled  with  dismay.  But  that  quickly 
changed  to  joy,  for  she  interpreted  Dahlia's 
early  departure  to  repentance  as  hasty  as  her 
act  of  folly ;  and  now  her  desire  was  to  get 
home  as  speedily  as  possible. 

How  she  pitied  the  poor  rash  young  wife ; 
and  how  glad  she  Avould  be  to  do  anything  to 
help  her  back  to  contentment  and  happiness. 

With  this  joyful  tidings  to  convey,  the 
question  was — Would  she  be  able  to  get  it 
conveyed   in  time  to  stop  Mr.    Dottridge  and 
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Stephen  from  coming  to  Harwich,  and  to  turn 
them  back  to  Derewood  ?     She  would  try. 

'Can  you  direct  me  to  the  telegraph 
office?' 

'It  is  in  Church  Street,  madam,  but  you 
can  write  your  telegram  here  and  we  will  send 
it  for  you,'  was  the  manager's  reply. 

'Thank  you,  but  I  would  prefer  to  go 
myself 

A  smart  young  porter  was  directed  to  show 
her  the  way.  She  hurried  through  streets  that 
had  been  formed  in  the  days  when  width  was 
not  considered  an  advantage.  Houses,  all  of 
low  stature — two  storeys  of  varying  elevation 
being  the  rule — with  projecting  gabies  which 
would  enable  opposite  neighbours  on  the  upper 
floors  to  gossip  with  each  other  comfortably; 
here  and  there  flat,  straight-up-and-down  erec- 
tions break  the  line  of  gables  and  look  as  prim 
as  if  they  could  not  approve  of  their  comrades 
whose  heads  are  thrust  over  the  way.     Church 
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Street  is  comparatively  wide,  its  houses  having 
for  the  most  part  plain,  flat  fronts :  at  the 
lower  end,  towards  the  quay,  it  has  a  white- 
washed, at  the  upper  a  grey  look.  The 
greyness  is  chiefly  due  to  the  parish  church 
which  towers  above  the  town.  But  the  town 
has  hemmed  it  in  so  closely  that  its  surround- 
ing space  is  only  that  of  the  old  graveyard 
intersected  by  footpaths.  Nearly  opposite  the 
church  is  the  post-office — a  squat,  dingy  build- 
ing which  seems  to  be  always  sternly  absorbed 
in  its  own  official  dignity. 

Euth  entered,  hastily  wrote  her  message, 
and,  even  whilst  she  was  writing,  the  question 
forced  itself  upon  her  : 

'  What  have  I  but  conjecture  for  saying  that 
Dahlia  has  gone  home  ? ' 

The  pen  stopped,  and  was  poised  doubtingly 
over  the  paper  ....  She  altered 
her  plan  and  sent  this  to  Mrs.  Meredith,  senior: 

'  Has  she  returned.^     If  she  is  not  with  you 
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already  I  believe  she  is  on  her  way.  But 
answer  immediately.     I  am  waiting.' 

Then  to  the  postmaster. 

'  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  before 
I  can  have  a  reply  to  this  ?  ' 

'That  will  depend  on  how  the  wires  are 
engaged.  May  be  an  hour,  may  be  three 
hours.' 

An  hour — three  hours !  Then  if  she  waited 
for  Mrs.  Meredith's  answer  her  message  to  Mr. 
Dottridge  would  be  useless ;  so  bhe  decided  to 
send  it  off  now  with  this  addition  : 

'  If  you  do  not  find  her  at  Derewood,  come 
here.' 

After  that  she  went  back  to  the  hotel  to 
rest  and  consider  what  should  be  done  in  the 
event  of  her  conjecture  turning  out  to  be 
wrong. 

It  so  happened  that  when  Bassnett  received 
the  telegram  for  Mr.  Dottridge  he  believed  him 
to   be    with    Stephen,   well   on    his    way   to 
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Harwich.  He  could  have  no  suspicion  that 
they  were  impatiently  kicking  their  heels  at  the 
station  waiting  for  the  next  train. 

As  Euth  looked  from  the  w^indow  she  saw 
without  surprise  but  with  much  chagrin  Eapier 
walking  jauntily  along  the  quay  towards  the 
hotel. 

The  answer  had  not  come  yet,  and  she 
could  only  wait  and  watch 

Eapier  was  so  confident  that  he  should 
find  Dahlia  here  that  he  said  at  once  to  the 
waiter : 

'Will  you  take  my  card  to  Mrs.  Whitcombe, 
please  ? ' 

He  was  considerably  taken  aback  when  he 
was  told  that  the  lady  had  gone. 

'  You  are  sure  she  has  gone  .^ '  he  said, 
looking  suspiciously  at  the  waiter.  '  Are  you 
sure  that  you  know  the  lady  I  mean?  ' 

'  Yes,    sir, — came    by   the   last    train   last 
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night,  and  went  away  by  the  first  train  this 
morning.  There  is  a  lady  here  who  has  been 
asking  after  her.' 

'A  lady  here  who  has  been  asking  after 
her?' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  Do  you  know  her  name  .^  ' 

'  I  don't  think  she  has  given  a  name,  but  I'll 
inquire.' 

He  went  to  the  office  and  returned  with  the 
answer  that  no  name  had  been  given. 

Eapier  stood  quite  still  looking  at  his  boots. 
He  wanted  to  know  who  this  could  be  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  Dahlia's  movements  to 
forestall  him  in  making  inquiries  for  her  at 
Harwich.  He  took  a  simple  means  of  finding 
out. 

'  As  we  have  the  same  object  in  view,  the 
lady  must  be  a  friend.  Take  my  card  to  her, 
and  say  that  I  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  she 
would  see  me  for  a  few  minutes.' 
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The  waiter  placed  the  card  on  a  salver  and 
went  upstairs. 

'  Did  the  gentleman  ask  for  me  by  my 
name  ?  '  inquired  Euth. 

'No,  madam,  he  said  that  as  you  were 
seeking  Mrs.  Whitcombe  as  well  as  himself, 
you  must  be  a  friend,  and  he  would  like  to  see 
you/ 

Euth  dropped  the  card  on  the  salver  again. 

'  Eeturn  his  card  and  say  that  I  don't 
understand  how  he  should  desire  to  see  a  lady 
whose  name  he  does  not  know.' 

The  waiter  bowed  and  returned  to  Eapier 
with  the  message  and  the  card — the  contempt 
implied  by  the  latter  fact  was  perfectly  iinder- 
stood.  It  was  as  if  he  had  been  some  unfortu- 
nate tradesman  who  had  been  pushing  his 
business  too  zealously.  But  without  appearing 
to  observe  the  card  he  walked  into  the  dining- 
room. 

A  glass  of  sherry  and  a  biscuit  were  brought 
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to  him,  and  as  he  sipped  the  one  and  munched 
the  other  he  stood  at  a  window  staring  at  the 
roughly-constructed  pier  which  was  intended 
more  for  business  purposes  than  for  gay  pro- 
menaders. 

'  There  is  only  one  woman  who  could  do 
this,'  he  was  saying  mentally,  '  and  that  is 
Euth.  ...  I  need  not  bother  myself  trying 
to  make  out  how  she  discovered  that  Dahlia 
had  come  here,  or  how  she  got  here  before  me. 
Enough  that  I  know  her  purpose — she  wants  to 
be  the  first  to  see  Dahlia  and  take  her  home 
without  conditions.' 

He  emptied  his  glass  and  set  it  down  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  has  come  to-  final  resolu- 
tions. 

'  It  is  a  race  between  us,  then,  and  I  mean 
to  be  the  winner.  ...  If  Dahlia  has  left 
Harwich,  she  has  gone  to  London  and  is  wait- 
ing for  me.  I  can  easily  find  out  whether  she 
has  left  or  not,  for  there  are  few  passengers  who 

VOL.  III.  p 
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take  out  tickets  from  here  by  the  first  train  in 
the  morning.' 

He  called  the  waiter  to  whom  he  had  first 
spoken,  and  placed  something  in  his  hand  for 
which  the  man  gave  a  very  ready  '  Thank  you, 
sir.' 

'  The  name  of  the  lady  upstairs  is  Miss 
Clark.  There  is  a  slight  misunderstanding 
between  us,  and  that  was  why  she  dechned  to 
see  me  a  little  while  ago.  But  it  is  important 
that  she  should  have  the  information  which  I 
hope  to  bring  back  with  me  about  our  friend.' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  the  man,  wondering  why  all 
this  was  confided  to  him. 

'  Well,  if  she  should  go  out  before  my 
return,  I  should  like  to  know  where  she  goes 
to.  Do  you  think  you  could  manage  it  for 
me?' 

'  I  don't  see  how  I  can,  sir,  unless  she  hap- 
pens to  mention  it.' 

'  You  might  find  someone — no,  I  will  find 
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someone  myself.  Look  here — you  see  tlie 
pier  ticket  office.  A  man  will  be  standing 
there  ;  should  Miss  Clark  go  out  you  have  only 
to  nod  to  him  and  he  will  know  what  to  do.' 

The  waiter  evidently  did  not  rehsh  the 
business,  but  he  agreed  to  do  what  was  re- 
quired. 

Eapier  went  out  and  easily  found  one  of 
the  loafers  about  the  quay  to  undertake  the 
task  of  '  keeping  an  eye '  on  Euth.  That 
arrangement  having  been  completed  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  station  where  he  learned  that 
the  early  train  was  intended  for  continental 
travellers  only ;  but  that  anyone  having  a 
return  ticket  to  London  might  go  by  it  if  there 
happened  to  be  room.  The  first  Harwich  train 
up  was  at  five  minutes  past  eight. 

Eapier  was  sure  that  Dahlia  would  not  have 

a  return  ticket,  and  so,  if  she  had  gone  by  train 

at  all,  she  must  have  been  waiting  for  several 

hours  at  the  station.     But  no  lady  had  been 
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waiting.     Then  he  was  convinced  that  she  had 
not  left  Harwich. 

He  sauntered  out  into  the  street  and  round 
by  the  old  lighthouse,  which  has  been  turned 
to  account  as  a  training  place  for  carrier  pigeons. 
He  sauntered  on  towards  the  beach,  busy  trying 
to  solve  the  intricate  problem — .'  Where  could 
she  be  ? ' 

It  is  an  uncomfortable  sensation  even  under 
ordinary  circumstances  to  stand  in  the  highway, 
looking  blankly  up  and  down,  unable  to  decide 
which  way  a  friend  has  gone.  One  feels  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  or  woman,  or  even  a 
dog,  to  disappear  utterly  from  sight  and  leave 
no  sign.  One  gets  impatient  with  the  hard 
roads  that  they  retain  no  footprints  for  guid- 
ance, and  longs  for  the  aid  of  a  sleuth  bound. 

Failing  that  aid  the  next  best  thing  is  to  try 
to  calculate  from  the  knowledge  of  the  missing 
one's  character  what  she  would  be  most  likely 
to  dos 
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'She  was  in  a  wild  state  when  I  left  her  in 
the  room  yesterday,  and  she  is,  no  doubt,  in  the 
blues  this  morning.  But  she  won't  do  anything 
very  desperate — she  won't  go  home  again  except 
at  my  instigation.' 

His  confidence  in  her  not  doing  anything 
desperate  indicated  a  weakness  in  his  own 
clever  intellect :  he  was  unable  to  make  allow- 
ances for  the  desperate  deeds  the  weakest 
natures  will  perpetrate  under  the  sway  of 
passion. 

He  saw  a  group  of  men  coming  along  the 
shore  from  the  direction  of  the  fort,  and  they 
were  evidently  carrying  something.  One  man 
was  running  on  a-head  of  the  others,  and 
Eapier  called  to  him  : 

'  What's  the  matter,  my  man  ?  ' 

•  A  lady  has  been  found  in .  a  fit  on  the 
beach,'  answered  the  man  breathlessly.  '  We 
were  just  in  time  to  save  her,  for  the  tide 
was   coming   in,   and    was    nigh   at   her   feet 
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when  we  came  upon  her.  I  am  going  for 
the  doctor.' 

Eapier  scarcely  heard  the  last  words.  He 
hastened  to  meet  the  advancing  group,  and 
when  he  saw  the  apparently  lifeless  body 
they  were  carrying  on  a  door  he  asked  involun- 
tarily : 

'  Is  she  dead  ?  ' 

'  We  don't  know,  sir,'  said  a  soldier,  who 
was  one  of  the  bearers,  '  but  she  looks  like  it, 
poor  soul.     Is  she  a  friend  of  yours  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  yes,  step  quickly  to  the  doctor's — you 
shall  be  well  rewarded.' 

Quite  alone.  In  that  bustling  crowd  of 
people,  eager  to  reach  their  homes  or  places  of 
sojourn,  there  was  no  face  to  give  her  a  kindly 
smile.  Some  young  men  stared  curiously  or 
rudely  at  her  as  they  passed  rapidly,  but  she 
was  unconscious  of  it.  Presently  all  these 
people  would  be  in  the  train,  and  the  train 
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would   go  away,  and  she  would   be  left   the 
solitary  occupant  of  the  platform. 

They  were  going  home :  that  was  the 
thought  uppermost  in  her  mind.  And  she  ! — 
she  had  no  home  to  go  to.  She  looked  on 
them  with  longing  eyes,  thinking  of  the  welcomes 
that  awaited  them  but  without  envy,  only  with 
a  deeper,  sadder  sense  of  her  own  loss. 

The  guard's  voice  reached  her  as  from  a  long 
distance  asking  impatiently  for  the  third  time : 
'  Are  you  going  on,  please  ?  ' 
And  she  answered  vacantly,  '  No.* 
It  was  curious  that  what  had  seemed  to 
Euth   the   most   natural  course  for  Dahlia  to 
pursue  had  never  occurred  to  her.     She   did 
not  think  of  going  home. 

The  guard  whistled,  the  engine  shrieked, 
the  train  moved  slowly  out  from  the  shed,  and 
Dahlia  watched  it  dreamily  as  its  pace  quick- 
ened and  it  disappeared  from  her  sight.  She 
felt  as  if  that  train  had  drawn  something  out  of 
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her  breast,  and  left  a  hole  in  it.  She  could  not 
go  Home. 

There  were  a  number  of  officials  and  porters 
moving  leisurely  about  now,  and  one  of  them 
came  up  to  her. 

'  Have  you  missed  the  train,  ma'am  ?  ' 

'No.' 

'  Going  to  the  hotel,  perhaps  ?  ' 

'No.' 

Then  she  observed  the  astonishment  on  the 
man's  face,  and  became  aware  that  she  was  ex- 
citing curiosity  amongst  those  about.  She 
drew  down  her  veil  and  walked  quietly  away. 

In  that  half- conscious  state  she  went  up 
Church  Street,  in  which,  as  soon  as  she  got  a 
little  way  from  the  quay,  there  was  at  that  time 
no  sound  of  human  life.  When  she  came  to 
the  church  she  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
she  took  the  footpath  through  the  graveyard. 
She  looked  with  vacant  eyes  through  the  rail- 
ings at  the  old  brown  and  green  headstones, 
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reading  purposelessly  strange  names  and  ages 
and  dates  ;  and  there  was  a  vague  wonder  in 
her  mind  as  to  what  inscription  they  would  put 
upon  her  tombstone. 

Out  of  the  churchyard,  past  the  infant 
school,  and  she  came  to  the  green  foreshore 
with  its  broad  gravel  path  leading  towards  the 
fort.  There  was  a  deep  haze  over  the  Orwell 
and  the  Stour,  and  the  waters  were  being  tossed 
angrily  by  a  rough  breeze  blowing  in  from  the 
sea.  By-and-by  the  haze  became  aglow  with 
red,  and  it  gradually  dispersed  :  she  could  see 
the  waters  then,  and  they  looked  dull  and 
frowning  under  the  heavy  sky  as  they  tossed 
unceasingly  and  thrust  out  white  pointed 
tongues.  She  shivered  as  she  listened  to  the 
great  booming  of  the  waters. 

But  that  was  the  only  sign  of  her  senses  not 
being  quite  dead  to  external  sights  and  sounds. 

She  came  near  to  the  point  where  the  path 
divides   into   two,  one  ascending   the   hill  on 
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which  the  fort  stands,  the  other  continuing  its 
level  course  along  the  shore.  She  stepped 
down  on  to  the  gravelly  beach,  and  seated  her- 
self on  a  large  stone. 

The  involuntary  action  was  dictated  by  the 
fatigue  of  mind  and  body  which  was  beginning 
to  assert  itself.  Had  she  been  asked  she 
would  have  said  that  she  did  not  feel  tired  and 
did  not  feel  sleepy. 

Soldiers  passed  and  repassed,  and  stared 
with  amused  curiosity  at  the  lady  sitting  on  the 
stone  gazing  out  towards  the  sea.  Other  people 
passed  and  regarded  her  position  as  very 
peculiar. 

She  neither  saw  them  nor  heard  the  remarks 
they  made.  She  was  not  looking  at  the  water 
as  they  thought,  but  into  Derewood  Grange, 
and  seeing  the  misery  she  had  caused  to  all 
who  dwelt  there. 

She  saw  Stephen  angry,  and  heard  him — 
heard    him   as  plainly  as  ever  his  voice  had 
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sounded  in  her  ears  when  she  had  been  by  his 
side — she  heard  him  curse  her. 

At  that  there  was  a  wild  scream  in  her 
brain — no  sound  escaped  her  hps — and  with  it 
the  muscles  relaxed,  the  body  became  limp,  and 
she  fell  from  the  stone  on  to  the  gravel  in- 
sensible. 

The  cruel  waters  were  coming  rapidly  up  to 
her.  At  high  tide  they  often  rose  above  the 
protecting  wall  and  overflowed  the  path. 

But  a  smart  young  soldier  came  down  the 
path  from  the  fort,  swinging  his  cane,  and 
thinking  of  sweethearts  and  glory. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  the  woman  lying  on  the 
gravel,  the  water  touching  her  feet,  he  jumped 
down  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  He  took  a 
very  commonplace  view  of  the  case  at  first — 
'  Drink,'  thought  he,  as  he  lifted  her  on  to  the 
path  and  out  of  danger. 

But  when  he  saw  her  face  he  altered  his 
mind,  and  gave  the  alarm  to  some  labourers  in 
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a  field  close  by.  They  came  readily  enough, 
and  as  all  their  skill  failed  to  arouse  her,  a  door 
was  procured  from  the  carpenters  of  a  villa 
which  was  in  course  of  erection,  and  they  were 
bearing  her  to  a  doctor  when  Eapier  met  them. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

THE     TRUMP     CARD. 

Dr.  Harvey  was  at  home,  and  about  to  begin 
his  early  dinner.  He  was  a  stoutish,  fair-haired 
man,  of  about  forty  years,  with  bright,  genial 
bhie  eyes,  who  was  thriving  in  his  practice  antl 
looked  it.  He  was  always  busy,  and  yet  always 
contrived  to  do  what  was  most  needed  at  the 
moment  it  was  needed. 

He  was  at  the  door  when  Rapier  came  up 
with  the  men  who  were  carrying  Dahlia. 

'  Bring  her  in  here,'  said  the  doctor,  with- 
out waiting  for  a  word  of  explanation  as  to  the 
position  of  the  patient  or  the  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing his  fee. 
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She  was  carried  into  the  hall,  and  Eapier 
Hfted  her  on  to  a  couch  in  the  drawing-room. 

The  doctor  made  his  examination  and 
promptly  applied  the  simplest  restoratives. 
The  effect  was  soon  visible :  the  respiration 
became  more  regular,  a  flush  appeared  upon 
the  face,  and  the  hands  became  warm.  The 
doctor  was  holding  her  wrist  and  counting  her 
pulse  when  her  eyes  opened.  Eapier  was 
standing  behind  him,  looking  on  with  more  of 
curiosity  than  anxiety  in  his  expression. 

'  Is  she  all  right  .^  '  he  asked  in  an  eager 
whisper. 

'  Can't  say  yet — she  is  much  exhausted,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  she  will  come  round  if  there  is 
no  special  excitement  to  upset  her  again.  Who 
is  she?' 

'  Mrs.  Meredith,  of  Derewood,  Dunthorpe,' 
answered  Eapier  in  very  distinct  tones,  as  if 
hoping  that  the  sound  of  her  own  name  would 
assist  in  recalling  her  to  consciousness.     '  She 
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has  had  much  domestic  trouble — left  her  friends 
in  a  pet,  and  we  have  been  all  seeking  her 
anxiously.' 

'  Oh,'  exclaimed  the  kindly  doctor,  studying 
his  patient's  face,  '  she  is  coming  to  herself,  but 
she  does  not  hear  as  yet.  The  best  thing  that 
you  can  do  is  to  get  her  back  to  her  friends  as 
quickly  as  possible.  There  is  evidently  great 
nervous  exhaustion,  for  which  the  best  medicine 
Avill  be  the  sight  of  the  people  she  likes  and  of 
her  own  home.' 

'  Home  ! '  echoed  Dahlia  with  a  convulsive 
movement. 

It  was  the  sound  of  the  voice  rather  than  the 
convulsive  movement  that  startled  the  doctor 
and  Eapier.  It  was  like  the  eerie  cry  of  a  spirit 
fading  into  the  mist  of  death. 

'  Yes,  home,'  said  the  doctor  cheerily  as  he 
patted  her  hand  smartly,  and  noted  with 
pleasure  that  the  blood  came  to  the  surface. 
'  You've  had  a  bad  time  of  it,  my  dear  madam  ^ 
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but  you'll  be  all  right  by-and-by — only  you 
must  not  go  scampering  about  the  country 
without  letting  your  friends  know  where  you  are. 
Everybody  has  been  running  after  you  in  a  great 
state  of  anxiety  ;  and  luckily  here  is  one  of 
your  friends  who  has  found  you  just  in  the  nick 
of  time.' 

The  doctor  spoke  with  meditated  abruptness, 
and  Dahlia  was  rapidly  regaining  consciousness, 
although  she  did  not  yet  remember  anything  of 
what  had  occurred  since  the  moment  when  she 
had  paid  her  bill  at  the  hotel,  and  very  hazily 
understood  what  had  gone  before. 

Her  eyes  wandered  round  the  room,  up  to 
the  doctor's  face,  and  from  his  to  Eapier's : 
there  they  paused  ....  a  shudder,  a  flash  of 
light  in  the  eyes,  and  she  remembered  why  she 
was  there. 

'  May  I  speak  to  her?  '  whispered  Eapier. 

The  doctor  hesitated.  He  did  not  like 
the  shudder  or  the  expression  of  pain  which 
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passed  over  her  face  when  she  recognised  her 
friend. 

'  Wait  a  minute,'  he  said,  quietly  ;  '  I  am  a 
stranger  to  you,  Mrs.  Meredith,  but  my  profes- 
sion gives  me  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  you 
as  a  friend.  It  is  a  habit  of  mine  to  speak  very 
frankly  to  my  patients,  and  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  something  which  will  startle  you  ;  but  I  do 
so  in  the  hope  that  the  start  will  help  to  cure 
you.  And  this  is  it :  you  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
dangerous  illness,  but  it  is  a  mental  illness,  and 
I  can  do  little  for  you.  I  can  only  advise  you 
to  help  yourself.  Find  relief  for  whatever  it  is 
that  is  distressing  your  mind,  and  you  will  be 
well  again.' 

Dahlia  made  no  answer ;  she  only  removed 
her  eyes  from  Eapier  to  ^^  them  wonderingly  on 
this  good  physician. 

Eapier  laid  his  hand  on  the  doctor's 
shoulder.  ' 

'  I  know  the  cure,  then.     If  you  will  leave 
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US  together  for  a  few  minutes  I  think  you  will 
find  on  your  return  that  she  is  better.' 

The  doctor  looked  at  his  watch,  and  his  ex- 
pression was  as  grave  as  it  ever  could  be.  His 
was  one  of  those  faces  which  are  incapable  of 
expressing  solemnity,  however  deep  the  feeling 
of  it  may  be. 

'  I  am  obliged  to  go  out  just  now — indeed,  I 
ought  to  have  been  off  an  hour  ago,  for  I  have  a 
somewhat  anxious  case  on  hand.  I  shall  be  back 
in  an  hour  or  so,  and  in  the  meanwhile  I  shall 
give  instructions  to  my  housekeeper  to  wait  upon 
Mrs.  Meredith.  You  need  have  no  hesitation 
in  ringing  the  bell.' 

As  the  doctor  went  out  he  beckoned  Rapier, 
who  followed  him  into  the  hall. 

'  Take  care  not  to  disturb  her,  and  leave  her 
as  quickly  as  you  can  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Grice, 
my  housekeeper.' 

'  It  is  her  husband  she  is  longing  for,'  said 
Eapier,  calmly ;    '  and  I  am  going  to  arrange 
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for   tlieir   meeting.     A  few    minutes   will   do 
it.' 

'  Ah !  that's  all  right,'  exclaimed  the  doctor, 
much  relieved.  '  I  can  trust  her  to  you  and 
Mrs.  Grice.' 

When  the  doctor  went  out  there  was  still  a 
crowd  about  his  door,  but  on  his  assurance  that 
the  lady  was  recovering  the  people  withdrew, 
although  a  few  lingered  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way — amongst  them  those  whom  Eapier  had 
promptly  rewarded  for  their  assistance. 

When  Eapier  re-entered  the  room  he  carried 
with  him  a  sheet  of  notepaper  and  pen  and 
ink  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  house- 
keeper. 

Dahlia  was  staring  with  dull  curiosity  at  the 
strange  place.  She  knew  that  it  was  a  doctor's 
house,  but  she  was  still  unable  to  understand 
how  she  came  there.  The  loud  roar  of  the 
waters  and  the  wild  sough  of  the  wind  were  still 
in  her  ears.  That  was  all. 
a2 
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Kapler  placed  a  little  table  beside  her  very 
quietly.  Then  standing  calmly  before  her  he 
spoke. 

'Do  you  think  you  are  strong  enough  to 
listen  to  me  ?  '  His  voice  was  low  and  even 
gentle. 

After  a  long  time,  as  if  the  words  had  had  to 
travel  far  in  order  to  reach  her  understanding, 
the  answer  came  : — 

'  Yes.' 

'  I  see  you  have  been  suffering  more  than  I 
ever  thought  you  were  likely  to  do.  You  need 
not  suffer  any  longer  if  you  have  only  strength 
to  write  three  lines.' 

'  For  what  purpose  ? '  she  said  with  languid 
indifference. 

'  To  restore  you  to  your  home  in  perfect  con- 
fidence that  you  are  safe,  and  that  Euth  will  be 
my  wife.' 

She  started  a  little  at  Euth's  name  ;  but  she 
was  too  feeble  to  sustain  any  passion. 
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'  What  does  it  matter  to  me  whose  wife  she 
is  ?  '  was  her  bitter  cry.  '  Stephen  never  cared 
for  me — he  cannot  even  respect  me  now.' 

'  But  you  can  both  make  him  care  for  you 
and  respect  you  when  she  is  out  of  the  way. 
Everything  is  in  your  own  power.  Make  an 
effort  to  write  three  hues  and  I  will  bring 
Stephen  to  you.' 

'  You  will  bring  him  to  me — when  ? ' 

With  that  exclamation  the  blood  flushed 
to  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  became  bright,  and  she 
raised  herself  on  her  elbow. 

'  Within  a  few  hours — I  pledge  myself  to 
do  it.' 

'  What  is  it  you  want  me  to  write  ?  '  she 
asked  with  nervous  eagerness,  seizing  the  pen 
with  trembhng  hand. 

'  Only  this : 

'  "  /  will  come  home  as  soon  as  I  learn  tha 
Ruth  has  accepted  Rapier T ' 

She  wrote  the  words  and  signed  her  name. 
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Eapier  calmly  folded  the  paper  and  placed  it  in 
an  envelope. 

'  Are  you  sure  he  will  come  ? '  she  moaned, 
falling  back  again  upon  the  couch. 

'He  will  come.  You  may  be  satisfied  of 
that.' 

Having  rung  the  bell  for  the  housekeeper, 
Eapier  left  Dahlia  in  her  charge,  promising  to  be 
back  with  good  news  in  less  than  an  hour. 

He  went  straight  to  the  harbour  and  found 
his  man  at  the  pier  ticket  office,  smoking  and 
leaning  against  one  of  the  posts  just  as  he  had 
left  him.  That  was  good  :  Euth  was  still  in  the 
hotel.  The  man  assured  him  of  that,  and  im- 
mediately walked  away. 

Eapier  crossed  to  the  hotel,  and  learned  that 
Miss  Clark  had  gone  out  immediately  on  hearing 
the  rumour  that  a  strange  lady  had  been  found 
insensible  on  the  beach.  The  signal  had  been 
given  to  his  spy,  but  that  worthy  had  either  not 
observed  it  or  had  deceived  him. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

'A   HIT,   A   VERY   PALPABLE   HIT.' 

If  lie  could  only  see  Euth  before  she  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  Dahlia,  all 
would  be  well.  She  must  be  very  anxious  to 
restore  harmony  to  the  house  of  Derewoo(>,  or 
she  would  never  have  travelled  all  this  way  in 
search  of  its  lost  mistress.  That  anxiety  was 
the  lever  by  which  he  should  be  able  to  move 
her  to  his  purpose. 

Everything,  however,  depended  upon  his 
being  able  to  play  his  trump  card — Dahlia's 
letter — and  obtain  her  consent  before  the 
women  could  exchange  confidences.  Here  he 
had   been   most    unexpectedly   foiled   by   the 
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stupidity  or  treachery  of  his  scout.  But  the 
game  was  not  lost  yet. 

He  returned  to  the  doctor's  house,  and 
when  the  housekeeper  opened  the  door  his  first 
observation  was : 

'  I  hope  she  has  not  been  disturbed  during 
my  absence  ?  ' 

'  No,  sir  ;  I  don't  think  she  has  been  dis- 
turbed,' said  the  woman,  sharply,  as  if  all  this 
extra  duty  was  trying  her  temper.  '  She's  been 
a  little  uneasy,  and  I've  covered  her  up  to  keep 
her  warm.' 

'  Has  the  doctor  returned  ?  ' 

'  Not  yet — there's  no  saying  when  he  may 
come  back  once  he  goes  out.  He  ain't  like 
other  men  as  can  say  when  they'll  come  and 
when  they'll  go.' 

Eapier  did  not  like  the  woman's  manner ; 
but  this  was  not  the  time  to  quarrel  with  any- 
body. 

'If  anyone  should  come  asking   for  Mrs. 
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Meredith  or  Mrs.  Whitcombe,  you  will  please 
to  call  me,'  he  said,  quietly,  as^he  passed  into 
the  room  very  softly. 

The  blinds  were  down,  and  he  seemed  to 
have  passed  suddenly  out  of  daylight  into  dusk. 
All  the  objects  around  him  were  indistinct ;  but 
presently  he  made  out  the  form  on  the  couch 
covered  with  blankets  and  rugs.  He  fancied 
he  detected  a  movement,  and,  therefore,  spoke. 

'  Are  you  sleeping,  Dahlia  ?  ' 

There  was  a  pause ;  but  the  figure  moved 
again,  and  at  length  there  was  a  response  irr  a 
feeble  voice. 

'  No.  ...     Is  he  coming  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  yes,  by-and-by.  Do  not  doubt  it. 
I  expect  him  every  moment.  But  meanwhile 
I  want  to  tell  you  what  may  be  unpleasant 
news — Euth  is  in  Harwich,  and,  no  doubt, 
wants  to  see  you.' 

'  Well  .P  '  was  the  muffled  query  from  under 
the  blankets. 
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'  Well,  I  don't  want  you  to  see  her  until  we 
hpve  got  her  promise  to  make  you  happy  by 
accepting  me.' 

A  pause,  during  which  the  invalid  appeared 
to  be  breathing  heavily  and  gathering  strength 
for  the  next  question. 

'  I  have  told  you,'  she  said  iiiintly,  '  that  I 
do  not  care  whether  she  marries  or  not.  I 
want  only  to  be  forgiven  by  Stephen.' 

'  And  you  will  be,  of  course.  But  you 
seem  to  be  forgetting,  Dahlia,  the  bargain  you 
made  with  me.' 

'  The  bargain — ah,  yes — what  was  it  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  you  must  remember  that  you  pledged 
yourself  to  help  me  with  all  your  power  to  win 
Euth ;  and  to  that  end  you  were  to  act  under 
my  direction.  So  far  you  have  kept  your 
promise.  Do  not  fail  me  now  when  success  is 
within  my  grasp.  If  you  will  only  be  true  to 
me  in  this,  Euth  will  consent  as  soon  as  she  sees 
vour  letter.' 
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'  I  scarcely  remember  what  I  wrote  in  the 
letter — you  dictated  it.' 

Eapier  thought  her  mind  mAist  be  wander- 
ing very  much,  but  he  answered  patiently 
enough  : 

'  There  was  nothing  more  in  it  than  the 
statement  that  you  would  go  home  as 
soon  as  you  knew  that  Euth  had  accepted 
me.' 

Another  pause  and  the  invalid  seemed  to 
breathe  with  more  difficulty  than  before. 
Then,  as  with  a  painful  effort : 

'  Why  is  it  you  are  so  eager  to  win  Euth 
when  she  does  not  care  for  you  ? ' 

He  laughed  lightly  and  passed  his  hand 
through  his  hair. 

'  How  is  it  you  have  become  so  curious. 
Dahlia  ?  I  thought  you  had  only  one  object  to 
serve — to  get  Euth  out  of  your  way — and  that 
I  was  helping  you  to  accomplish  it.  However, 
the  answer  to  your  question  is  that  I  like  her, 
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and  hope  that  by-and-by  she  will  learn  to  hke 
me.' 

'  Is  that  all  ?  ' 

'  What  else  should  there  be  ?  ' 

'  There  must  be  something  else.' 

'Well,  perhaps  there  is,'  he  said  slowly. 
'  Can  I  trust  you  ?  ' 

'  I  hope  so.  .  .  .  Unless  you  trust  me  you 
may  find  me  fail  in  fulfilling  the  terms  of  our 
bargain.' 

'  There  can  be  no  harm  in  telling  you  that 
besides  liking  her  I  know  she  has  a  considerable 
fortune  which  would  make  me  very  comfort- 
able for  life.' 

The  figure  on  the  couch  made  an  appa- 
rently convulsive  movement,  and  when  she 
spoke  again  the  voice  was  very  husky. 

'  Euth !  a  fortune !  .  .  .  you  are  mad. 
You  know  that  she  was  left  destitute  and  owes 
everything  to  Mr.  Dottridge.     Be  wise  in  time 
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and  turn  your  thoughts  elsewhere.  Euth  has 
nothing.' 

'  I  see  you  are  recovering,  and  I  am  glad  of 
that,  for  you  will  be  all  the  better  able  to  help 
me,'  he  said  coolly. 

'  If  it  is  money  you  seek,  you  are  mad,  I 
tell  you,  to  think  of  Euth.     Look  elsewhere.' 

'  Your  advice  is  excellent,  and  I  should 
certainly  adopt  it  if  I  did  not  possess  special  in- 
formation. She  certainly  does  owe  everything 
to  Dottridge,  and  that  everything  includes  the 
fortune  of  which  I  speak.  She  knows  nothing 
about  it.  Only  Dottridge  who  gives  it,  Bassnett 
who  drew  up  the  deed,  and  I  who  have  read 
the  deed,  know  that  she  is  an  heiress.  Now 
you  know  the  whole  state  of  affairs  ;  I  helped 
you  to  get  Meredith ;  I  am  helping  you  back 
to  him ;  and  I  expect  you  to  keep  faith  with 
me.  Eemember  you  are  helping  yourself  in 
helping  me.' 
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For  a  moment  there  was  perfect  stillness  in 
the  room.  The  invalid  did  not  move,  and 
seemed  almost  as  if  she  had  ceased  to  breathe  ; 
but  presently  she  spoke  again,  and  the  words 
were  uttered  with  singular  distinctness. 

'  You  expect  me  to  help  you  to  force  Euth 
to  marry  you  against  her  own  wish  and  will  ? ' 

'  I  certainly  expect  you  to  keep  your 
promise.  You  need  have  no  qualms  of  con- 
science about  it,  because  she  will  soon  be 
contented  with  her  lot.  And  if  she  is  not — 
why,  then  we  can  separate.  There  will  be 
enough  for  both  of  us  when  the  fortune  is 
divided.' 

'  I  know  you  now.' 

There  was  something  startling  in  the  words 
and  in  the  firm  tone  of  their  pronunciation. 
There  was  something  still  more  startling  in  the 
slow  movement  of  the  invalid's  arm  thrusting 
back  the  coverings,  and  in  the  slow  rising  of  a 
tall  dark  figure  from  the  couch. 
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Eapier  sprang  from  his  chair,  and  there 
was  amazement,  fear,  and  rage  in  his  voice  as 
he  exclaimed, 

'  EUTH  ! ' 

He  could  say  no  more.  He  stood  dumbly 
staring  at  her  with  the  bitter  sense  that  he  had 
been  foiled  by  his  own  weapons  ;  that  he  had 
been  actually  trepanned  into  a  confession  of  his 
whole  schemes  to  the  very  pf^rson  for  whose 
enmeshment  they  were  designed.  His  trump 
card  was  not  only  valueless  now,  it  was  the 
proof  of  his  treacherous  machinations. 

Euth  stood  so  still,  so  stern  that  she  seemed 
to  tower  above  the  discomfited  gambler.  But 
in  the  interval  of  awed  silence,  his  quick  wits 
were  at  work.  He  was  even  at  this  moment 
seeking  some  explanation  by  which  to  turn  the 
exposure  to  advantage,  or  at  any  rate  to  find 
the  means  of  hiding  it  from  Dottridge. 

'  I  think,  Mr.  Eapier,'  said  Euth  coldly, 
'  that  the  conversation  which  we  have  just  had 
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will  satisfy  you  that  yoii  would  only  be  wasting 
your  valuable  time  in  any  further  efforts  to 
compel  me  to  marry  you.  I  now  understand 
why  you  made  the  suggestion  to  Mr.  Dottridge 
which  has  caused  so  much  unhappiness,  and  I 
now  understand  why  the  telegram  from  Sydney 
was  not  delivered  until  too  late  to  be  of  any 
use.' 

Much  to  her  surprise  the  brief  consternation 
of  Eapier  entirely  disappeared.  He  laughed 
heartily. 

'I  can't  keep  it  up  any  longer,'  he  said, 
trying  to  control  his  mirth.  '  Why,  Euth,  do 
you  think  I  did  not  know  who  I  was  speaking 
to  ?  Do  you  think  I  did  not  understand  the 
whole  position?  .  .  .  You  heard  of  the  lady 
found  on  the  beach  in  a  fit ;  you  learned  that 
she  had  been  carried  to  the  doctor's,  and  left 
there ;  you  guessed  that  it  was  Dahlia,  and  you 
came  here  whilst  I  was  absent  seeking  you. 
Then  you  had  her  removed  to  a  bedroom ;  you 
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listened  to  the  poor  creature's  ravings ;  you 
believed  them,  and  you  took  her  place  here  on 
the  couch  in  the  hope  of  catching  me  in  some 
deception.  Why,  the  first  sound  of  your  voice 
betrayed  you,  and  I  have  been  simply  carrying 
out  the  joke  which  you  began.' 

He  laughed  again,  and  Euth  was  for  an 
instant  disconcerted  by  his  clever  divination  of 
all  that  had  occurred. 

'  What  joke  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  The  joke  that  I  was  seeking  you  not 
because  of  yourself,  but  because  of  some  im- 
known  fortune  you  possessed.  You  see  the 
laugh  is  on  my  side.  You  have  no  fortune, 
Euth,  except  what  we  may  gain  together ;  and 
I  daresay  Dottridge  will  give  us  something 
handsome  to  begin  life  with.  Indeed  he  has 
almost  promised  as  much  if  you  will  act  sen- 
sibly and  accept  a  man  who  is  entirely  devoted 
to  you.     Eefuse,  and ' 

'  Well  ? '  she  asked  calmly,  as  he  paused. 
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'  You  can  no  longer  live  at  Kemerton,  and 
your  visit  to  Harwich  is  so  associated  with  rae 
that  I  can  make  it  a  disgrace  to  you  even  in 
the  eyes  of  Dottridge/ 

'  That  you  can  never  do,'  said  a  stern  voice 
behind  him. 

Turning  quickly  he  was  confronted  by 
Dottridge  himself,  who  had  been  at  the  door 
all  the  time  and,  unable  to  endure  the  man's 
insolence  and  treachery  any  longer,  had  at  that 
moment  entered  the  room. 

'  You  here,  too  ! '  ejaculated  Eapier. 

Passing  him  contemptuously,  Dottridge 
advanced  to  Euth  and  took  her  hand. 

'  What  this  fellow  has  told  you  is  quite  true, 
Euth,'  he  said  to  her  gently  ;  '  you  have  a 
fortune  which  some  people  would  think  con- 
siderable. But  I  did  not  wish  you  to  know 
about  it  until  after  my  death,  or  until — well, 
until  another  event  about  which  we  need  not 
speak  at  present.     I  can  easily  guess  how  he 
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came  to  know  of  it — he  had  the  key  of  my 
private  safe  one  night.  But  that  was  not  the 
time  when  he  first  became  aware  of  it.  More 
than  three  years  ago  I  made  a  note  in  pencil ; 
that  note  accurately  stated  my  intentions  as 
they  are  expressed  in  my  will.  The  paper 
disappeared ;  I  believed  that  I  had  destroyed  it 
and  forgotten  the  circumstance.  He  must  have 
taken  it  from  the  table.  That  is  why  he  has 
so  persistently  sought  you.' 

Eapier  had  by  this  time  recovered  some- 
what from  his  second  surprise,  and  made 
another  bold  effort  to  maintain  his  position. 

'  It  is  not  fair,  Dottridge,'  he  said,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  the 
falsehood  of  a  friend.  You  pledged  yourself 
that  you  would  not  stand  in  my  way  or  grudge 
me  my  success.' 

'I  pledged  myself,  sir,'  retorted  Dottridge, 
frowning,   'to   accept  whatever  decision  Miss 
Clark   might   come   to   regarding   her   future, 
b2 
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provided  the  decision  was  made  of  her  own 
free  will,  and  not  under  compulsion.  I  had  no 
suspicion  then  of  the  abominable  devices  you 
have  practised  to  destroy  the  happiness  of  my 
adopted  daughter  and  of  this  lady.' 

'  What  devices  ?  '  queried  Eapier  defiantly. 

'  That  will  do,'  said  Dottridge,  with  a 
scornful  movement  of  his  hand.  '  The  joke  is 
on  our  side  now,  although  we  are  not  disposed 
to  laugh.  Your  game  has  been  a  cruel  one, 
but  it  is  played  out,  and  you  have  lost.  .  .  . 
Stephen  Meredith  is  with  his  wife  at  present 
upstairs.  Shall  I  call  him?  .  .  .  better  not. 
You  kept  me  apart  from  him  by  reports  of  his 
violent  intentions  towards  me  when  I  should 
have  seen  him  at  once,  and  so  prevented  much 
of  the  trouble  we  have  had.  He  is  a  sturdy 
fellow,  and  I  should  like  to  save  him  from 
getting  into  a  scrape.  Therefore  I  would  ask 
you  to  take  advantage  of  the  steamer  for 
Eotterdam    to-night,    and    not    to    return   to 
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London  until  his  and  my  passion  has  had  time 
to  cool.' 

Eapier's  face  was  yellow  and  his  lips  were 
quivering.  But  he  took  up  his  hat  jauntily 
and  bowed  with  an  air  of  profound  respect. 

*  Miss  Clark,  I  shall  always  be  your  devoted 
servant.  Dottridge,  you  have  lost  a  good  friend, 
as  you  will  find  to  your  cost  before  long ;  but 
that  is  your  affair,  not  mine.  Please  convey 
my  respects  to  Meredith  and  his  wife.     Adieu  ! ' 

He  walked  out  of  the  house  as  proudly  as 
if  he  had  won  a  victory  and  not  destroyed  his 
whole  prospects  in  life.  He  did  take  advan- 
tage of  the  steamer  to  Eotterdam  that  night ; 
and  was  last  heard  of  as  a  financial  agent  in 
Constantinople. 

During  the  long  illness  which  succeeded 
Dahlia's  adventures  at  Harwich  Stephen  was 
her  faithful  attendant.  Night  and  day  he 
watched  over   her,  and   was  enabled  in  some 
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degree  to  comprehend  how  much  she  loved 
him  from  her  continual  raving  about  him  in 
her  delirium.  He  felt  bitterly  how  much  he 
had  wronged  her  in  his  passion,  and  remorse 
combined  with  pity  aroused  in  him  a  feeling  so 
closely  akin  to  love  that  it  became  a  sincere 
and  devoted  attachment. 

He  sealed  up  Euth's  diary,  and  locked  it 
away,  resolved  never  to  look  at  it  again — 
resolved  always  to  think  of  the  woman  who 
had  written  it  as  one  dead,  and  to  regard 
the  woman  who  bore  her  name  as  a  good 
friend :  no  more. 

When  the  summer  came,  and  Dahlia  was 
able  to  go  out,  he  took  her  with  him 
everywhere,  over  the  farm,  to  the  markets,  and 
to  town. 

'They  be  a  rare  fond  couple,'  said  the 
country  folk  as  they  saw  them  pass,  and  no 
one  suspected  through  what  misery  they  had 
reached  their  happiness. 
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Kemerton  was  closed  again,  and  this  time  it 
was  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  to  be 
let  or  sold,  furnished  or  unfurnished.  Euth  . 
had  gone  away  immediately  after  the  return  of 
the  party  from  Harwich.  Stephen's  wild  de- 
termination that  she  should  never  marry 
Dottridge  had,  of  course,  been  abandoned  as 
soon  as  his  eyes  became  clearer,  and  he  under- 
stood the  real  course  of  events.  But  Euth, 
although  she  liked  Dottridge,  and  had  learned 
to  admire  him  in  many  ways  for  his  conduct 
in  the  various  trials  through  which  they  Had 
passed,  still  refused  to  become  his  wife. 

She  went  away  with  the  exphcit  under- 
standing that  for  a  year  Dottridge  should 
neither  meet  her  nor  communicate  with  her. 

Dottridge,  restless  and  unhappy,  sought 
relief  in  travelling.  He  did  not  care  to  visit 
Kemerton  again,  for  every  corner  of  the  place 
reminded  him  of  the  woman  he  loved,  and  who 
apparently  could  never  love  him. 
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But  about  fifteen  months  after  that  journey 
to  Harwicli  there  was  a  fete  day  in  Dunthorpe- 
There  were  rejoicings  afoot  which  seemed  to 
bring  to  the  parish  church  not  only  all  the 
'  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood '  but 
all  the  peasantry  of  the  district  for  miles 
round. 

The  occasion  was  the  marriage  of  Hum- 
phrey Dottridge,  Esq.,  of  Kemerton,  to  Euth 
Clark. 


THE   END. 
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The  Select  Works  of  Bret  Harte,  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  With 
Introductory  Essay  by  J.  M.  Bellew,  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  50  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d. 

Gabriel  Conroy :  A  Novel,    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2S. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog,  and  other  Stories.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2S. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.    Fcap,  8vo,  picture  cover,  is. ; 

crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  other  Sketches.      Post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  as. 
Jeflf  Briggs's  Love  Story.     Fcap,  Svo,  picture  cover,  is. ;  cloth 

extra,  2s.  6rf. 
Flip.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6i. 

Buchanan's  (Robert)  Works : 

Idyls  and    Legends  of  Inver- 

burn.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

St,  Abe  and  his  Seven  Wives  : 


Ballads    of    Life,    Love,    and 

Humour,  With  a  Frontispiece  by 
Arthur  Hughes.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  6s. 

Selected  Poems  of  Robert  Bu- 
chanan. With  Frontispiece  by  Thos. 
Dalziel.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s, 

Undertones.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  6s. 

London  Poems.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  6s, 

The  Book  of  Orm. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


A  Tale  of  Salt  Lake  City.  V»th  a 
Frontispiece  by  A,  B,  Houghton. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

White  Rose  and  Red  : 
A  Love  Story,     Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  6j, 

The  Hebrid  Isles  :  Wanderings 
in  the  Land  of  Lome  and  the  Outer 
Hebrides.  With  Frontispiece  by  W. 
Small.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


***  See  also  Novels,  pp.  19  and  21. 


Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s,  6d. 

Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

A  New  Edition,  Complete,  corrected  and  enriched  by  Translations  of 
the  Classical  Extracts. 

•,♦  Also  an  Abridgment  in  "  The  May/air  Library,"  under  the  title 
"  Melancholy  Anatomised," post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Burton  (Captain),  Works  by : 

The  Book  of  the  Sword :  Being  a  History  of  the  Sword  and  its 

w-^K°  *il^°"  n,"^f'  ^'■•°'"  ^H  ^^'■'^«^*  Times.    By  Richard  F.  Burton, 

W.th  over  400  Illustrations,  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  25^.  [In  predatatiZ, 

To  the  Gold  Coast  for  Gold:  A  Personal  Narrative.   BrRiSARD 

^i.S.^'^Twn^v'*!^^'*''^''  c°''^^^  Cameron.    With  Maps  and  Frontis- 
piece.   Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  ais.  **wu»ia- 
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THE  STOTHARD  BUNYAN.— Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Edited  by  Rev.  T.  Scott.    With  17  beautiful  Steel  Plates  by  Stot 
HARD,  engraved  by  Goodall  ;  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  ^^ith  Illustrations,  75.  6d. 

Byron's  Letters  and  Journals. 

With  Notices  of  his  Life.     By  Thomas  Moore.    A  Reprint  of  the 
Original  Edition,  newly  revised,  with  Twelve  full-page  Plates. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s. 

Cameron  (Commander)  and  Captain  Burton^ 

To  the  Gold  Coast  for  Gold :  A  Personal  Narrative.    By  Richari> 
F.  Burton  and  Verney  Lovett  Cameron.   With  Frontispiece  and 


Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  145. 

Campbell.— White  and  Black : 

Travels  in  the  United  States.    By  Sir  George  Campbell,  M.P. 

Carlyle  (Thomas): 

Thomas  Carlyle  :  Letters  and  Recollections,    By  Moncure  D, 

Conway,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 
On  the  Choice  of  Books.    With  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  R.  H. 

Shepherd.    New  and  Revised  Edition,  post  Svo,  cloth  extra.  Illustrated, 

IS.  6d, 
The  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Kalph  Waldo 

Emerson,  1834  to  1872.    Edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.    Two  Vols. 

crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  24s.  [^Shortly. 

These  letters,  extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  were,  by  the  corn- 
won  consent  and  direction  of  the  illustrious  writers,  long  since  placed  in  Mr. 
Norton's  hands  with  the  fullest  powers  for  editing  and  publication.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  claim  that  the  correspondence  will  be  found  to  form  the  most  valu- 
able and  entertaining  work  of  the  kind  ever  issued. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  75.  6^. 

Century  (A)  of  Dishonour : 

A  Sketch  of  the  United  States  Government's  Dealings  with  some  of 
the  Indian  Tribes. 

Large  4to,  half-bound,  profusely  Illustrated,  28s. 

Chatto  and  Jackson. — A  Treatise  on  Wood 

Engraving;  Historical  and  Practical.  By  William  Andrew  Chatto 
and  John  Jackson.  With  an  Additional  Chapter  by  Henry  G. 
Bohn;  and  450  fine  Illustrations.  A  reprint  of  the  last  Revised  Edition. 

Chaucer : 

Chaucer  for  Children :  A  Golden  Key.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis. 

With  Eight  Coloured  Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 

New  Edition,  small  4to,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Chaucer  for  Schools.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.    Demy  Svo,  cloth 

limp,  2S.  6d. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  75.  6d, 

Colman's  Humorous  Works : 

"  Broad  Grins,""  My  Nightgown  and  Slippers,  '  and  other  Humorous 
Works,  Prose  and  Poetical,  of  George  Colman.  With  Life  by  G. 
B.  BucKSTONE,  and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Convalescent  Cookery : 

A  Family  Handbook.    By  Catherine  Ryan. 

"Full of  sound  sense  and  useful  /n'«f5."— Saturday  Review. 


Conway  (Moncure  D.),  Works  by 


Demonology  and  Devil-Lore.     Two  Vols.,  royal  Svo,  with  65 

Illustrations,  28s. 
A   Necklace   of  Stories.       Illustrated    by   W.    J.    Hennessy. 

Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  65. 
The  Wandering  Jew.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  65. 
Thomas  Carlyle :  Letters  and  Recollections.  With  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Cook  (Button),  Works  by : 

Hours  with  the  Players.    With  a  Steel  Plate  Frontispiece.    New 

and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Nights  at  the  Play.    Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  215.  [/»  the  press. 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Copyright.— A    Handbook  of  English    and 

Foreign  Cop5Tight  in  Literary  and  Dramatic  Works.  By  Sidney 
Jerrold,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  * 

'•  Till  the  time  arrives  when  copyright  shall  be  so  simple  and  so  uniform  that 
it  can  be  generally  understood  and  enjoyed,  such  a  handbook  as  this  will  prove  of 
great  value.  It  is  correct  as  well  as  concise,  and  gives  just  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  information  desired  by  persons  who  are  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  turn  to  it 
for  information  and  guidance." — Athen.eum. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Cornwall.— Popular  Romances  of  the  West 

of  England ;  or,  The  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old 
Cornwall.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  New 
and  Revised  Edition,  with  Additions,  and  Two  Steel-plate  Illustra- 
tions  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  13  Portraits,  75.  6d. 

Creasy's  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Etonians ; 

With  Notices  of  the  Early  History  of  Eton  College.  By  Sir  Edward 
Creasy,  Author  of  "  The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World." 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Etched  Frontispiece,  75,  6d, 

Credulities,  Past  and  Present. 

By  William  Jones,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "  Finger-Ring  Lore,"  &c. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Crimes  and  Punishments. 

Including  a  New  Translation  of  Beccaria's  "  De  Delitti  e  delle  Pene." 
By  James  Anson  Farrer. 
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Cruikshank,  George: 

The  Comic  Almanack.  Complete  in  Two  Series  :  The  First 
from  1835  to  1843  ;  the  Second  from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  of  the 
Best  Humour  of  Thackkray,  Hood,  Mayhkw,  Albert  Smith, 
A  Beckett,  Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  2,000  Woodcuts  and  Steel 
Engravings  by  Cruikshank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  two  very  thick  volumes,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  Life  of  George  Cniikshank.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold, 
Author  of  "The  Life  of  Napoleon  HI.,"  &c.  With  numerous  Illustra' 
tions  and  a  List  of  his  Works.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  24s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  75.  6d. 

Cussans.— Handbook  of  Heraldry ; 

with  Instructions  for  Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient 
MSS.,  &c.  By  John  E.  Cussans.  Entirely  New  and  Revised 
Edition.    Illustrated  with  over  400  Woodcuts  and  Coloured  Plates. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2S.  6d. 

Davenant.— What  shall  my  Son  be  P 

Hints  for  Parents  on  the  Choice  of  a  Profession  or  Trade  for  their 
Sons.    By  Francis  Davenant,  M.A. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  7s.  6d. 

Doran.— Memories  of  our  Great  Towns. 

With  Anecdotic  Gleanings  concerning  their  Worthies  and  their 
Oddities.    By  Dr.  John  Doran,  F.S.A.    With  38  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo,  half-bound,  12s.' 6d. 

Drama,  A  Dictionary  of  the. 

Being  a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Plays,  Playwrights,  Players, 
and  Playhouses  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  America,  from  the 
Earliest  to  the  Present  Times.  By  W.  Davenport  Adams.  (Uni- 
form with  Brewer's  "  Reader's  Handbook.")  [In  preparation. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Dyer.— The  Folk-Lore  of  Plants. 

By  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A.  [In  preparation. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  of  will  be  the  following :— i.  Primitive  and  Savage 
Notions  respecting  Plants  —  2.  Plant-Worship  — 3.  Plant- Life  —  4.  Lightning 
Plants— 5.  Legendary  Origin  of  Plants — 6.  Mystic  Plants— 7.  Plant  Nomencla- 
ture— 8.  Ceremonial,  Use  of  Plants— 9.  The  Doctrine  of  Signatures— 10.  Plants 
in  Folk-Medicine— II.  Plants  in  Folk-Tales— 12.  Plants  in  Demooology  and 
Witchcraft— 13.  Wishing-Plants— 14.  Sacred  Plants— 15.  Luck-Plants. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 

Early  English  Poets. 

Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart. 

I.  Fletcher's  (Giles,  B.D.)  Com-     3.  Herrick's  (Robert)  Complete 
plete  Poems.    One  Vol.  Collected  Poems.    Tnree  Vols. 

Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complete     4.  Sidney's   (Sir  Philip)    Com- 
Poetical  Works.    Two  Vols.  plete  Poetical  Works.  Three  Vols. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  65. 

Emanuel.— On     Diamonds     and     Precious 

stones  ;  their  History,  Value,  and  Properties  ;  with  Simple  Tests  fot 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harry  Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.  With 
numerous  Illustrations,  Tinted  and  Plain. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Englishman's  House,  The : 

A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in  Selecting  or  Building  a.House, 
with  full  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c.  By  C.  J.  Richardson. 
Third  Edition.     With  nearly  600  Illustrations. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo  cloth  extra,  65. 

Ewald.— Stories  from  the  State  Papers. 

By  Alex.  Charles  Ewald,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  ''  The  Life  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,"  «S:c.     With  an  Autotype  Facsimile. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Fairholt.— Tobacco : 

Its  History  and  Associations ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Plant  and  its 
Manufacture,  and  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all  Ages  and  Countries.  By 
F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  upwards 
of  100  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  75.  6d. 

Familiar  Allusions : 

A  Handbook  of  Miscellaneous  Information  ;  including  the  Names  of 
Celebrated  Statues,  Paintings,  Palaces,  Country  Seats,  Ruins, 
Churches,  Ships,  Streets,  Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities,  and  the  like. 
By  William  A.  Wheeler,  Author  of  "  Noted  Names  of  Fiction  ;  " 
and  Charles  G.  Wheeler. 


Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by: 

The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle :  Lectures  delivered  before 
a  Juvenile  Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Edited  by  William 
Crookes,  F.C.S.  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
4s.  6d. 

On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature,  and  their  Relations  to  each 
other ;  Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile  Audience  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S,  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  4s.  6J. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Finger-Ring  Lore: 

Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.  By  Wm.  Jones,  F.S.A.    With 

Hundreds  of  Illustrations  of  Curious  Rings  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 

"  One  0/  those  gossiping  books  which  are  as  full  of  amusement  as  of  instruction.*' 

r-AlHEN^UM. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Fitzgerald. — Recreations  of  a  Literary  Man ; 

or,  Does  Writing  Pay  ?     With  Recollections  of  some  Literary  Men, 
and  a  View  of  a  Literary   Man's  Working  Life.     By  Percy  Fitz- 
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Gardening  Books : 

A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse :  Practical  Advice 
to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and 
Frame  Garden.    By  Geobge  Glenny.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2S.  6rf. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden :  The  Plants  we  Grow,  and  How  we 
Cook  Them.  By  Tom  Jerrold,  Author  of  "  The  Garden  that  Paid  the 
Rent,"  &c.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  &d. 

Household  Horticulture :  A  Gossip  about  Flowers.  By  Tom 
and  Jane  Jerrold.    Illustrated.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6t/. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent,  By  Tom  Jerrold.  Fcap.  8vo, 
illustrated  cover,  is.;  cloth  limp,  is.  Gd. 

My  Garden  V7ild,  and  What  I  Grew  there.  By  Francis 
George  Heath.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

One  Shilling  Monthly. 

Gentleman's  Magazine  (The)  for  1882. 

The  January  Number  of  this  Periodical  contained  the  First  Chapters 
of  a  New  Serial  Story,  entitled  "  Dust,"  by  Julian  Hawthorne, 
Author  of  "Garth,"  &c.  "Science  Notes,"  by  W.  Mattieu 
Williams,  F.R.A.S.,  will  also  be  continued  monthly.— In  January, 
1883,  will  be  begun  a  New  Serial  Novel  by  Robert  Buchanan^ 
entitled  "  The  New  Abelard." 

\*  Now  ready,  the  Volume  for  July  to  December,  1882,  cloth  extras 
price  8s.  6d ;  and  Cases  for  binding,  price  2S.  each. 

Gentleman's  Annual  (The). 

Containing  Complete  Novels  by  R.  E.  Francillon,  the  Author  of 
•'  Miss  Molly,"  Fred.  Boyle,  and  F.  Abell.  Demy  8vo,  illuminated 

cover,  15.  

THE  RUSKIN  GRIMM.—Squave  8vo,  cl.  ex., 6s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

German  Popular  Stories. 

Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and  Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin.    With  22  Illustrations 
on  Steel  by  George  Cruikshank.    Both  Series  Complete. 
"  The  illustrations  of  this  vohime    .    .    .    are  of  quite  sterling  and  admirable 
art,  of  a  class  precisely  parallel  in  elevation  to  the  character  of  the  tales  which 
they  illustrate ;  and  the  original  etchings,  as  I  have  before  said  tn  the  Appendix  ta 
viy  'Elements  of  Drawing,''  were  unrivalled  in  masterfulness  of  touch  since  Rem- 
brandt [in  some  qualities  of  delineation,  unrivalled  even  by  him).    .     .    .    To  make 
somewhat  enlarged  copies  of  them,  looking  at  them  through  a  magnifying  glass, 
and  never  putting  txvo  lines  where  CruiksJiank  has  put  only  one,  would  be  an  exer- 
cise in  decision  and  severe  drawing  which  would  leave  afterwards  little  to  be  learnt 
in  schools."— Extract  from  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Glenny.— A    Year's   Work  in    Garden   and 

Greenhouse :  Practical  Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.  By  George  Glenny. 
"/I  great  deal  of  valuable  information,  conveyed  in  very  simple  language.    Thf 
amateur  need  not  wish  for  a  better  guide." — Leeds  Mercury. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Thought,  The  : 

An  Encyclopedia  of  Quotations  from  Writers  of  all  Times  and 
Countries.    Selected  and  Edited  by  Theodore  Taylor. 
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Square  i6mo  (Tauchnitz  size), 

Golden  Library,  The : 

Ballad  History  of  England.  By 
W.  C.  Bennett. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of 

the  Echo  Club. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

Emerson's  Letters  and  Social 
Aims. 

Godwin's  (William)  Lives  of 
the  Necromancers. 

Holmes's  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  G.  A.  Sala. 

Holmes's     Professor     at     the 

Breakfast  Table. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities. 
Complete.  With  all  the  original 
Illustrations. 

Irving's  (Washington)  Tales  of 

a  Traveller. 
Irving's  (Washington)  Tales  of 
the  Alhambra. 

Jesse's    (Edward)   Scenes  and 

Occupations  of  Country  Life. 
Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia.     Both 
Series  Complete  in  One  Vol. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays  :  A  Tale 
for  a  Chimney  Corner,  and  other 
Pieces.  With  Portrait,  and  Introduc- 
tion by  Edmund  Ollier. 


cloth  extra,  2S.  per  volume. 
Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas)    Mort 

d' Arthur  :  The  Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  of   the   Knights  of   the    Round 
Table.    Edited  by  B.  Montgomerie 
Ranking. 
Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.    A 

New  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M'Crie, 
D.D. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.     Com- 
plete. 
Rochefoucauld's    Maxims  and 

Moral  Reflections.  With  Notes,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte- 
Beuve. 
St.  Pierre's  Paul  and  Virginia, 
and  The  Indian  Cottage.  Edited, 
with  Life,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Clarke. 

Shelley's  Early  Poems,  and 
Queen  Mab,  with  Essay  by  Leigh 
Hunt. 

SheUey's  Later  Poems :   Laon 

and  Cythna,  &c. 

SheUey's  Posthumous   Poems, 

the  Shelley  Papers,  &c. 

Shelley's  Prose  Works,  includ- 
ing A  Refutation  of  Deism,  Zastrozzi, 
St.  Irvyne,  &c. 

White's  Natural  History  (?f  Sel- 
borne.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by 
Thomas  Brown,  F.L.S. 


New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  ys.  6ci. 

Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life  of  the, 

Described   from  Antique   Monuments.      By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W. 

KONER.     Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  and  Edited  by 

Dr.  F.  HUEFFER.     With  545  Illustrations. 

"  Must  find  a  place,  not  only  upon  the  scholar's  shelves,  but  in  every  well-chosen 

library  o/ayf."— Daily  News. __^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  45.  6ci. 

Guyot.— The  Earth  and  Man; 

or,  Physical  Geography  in  its  relation  to  the  History  of  Mankind. 
By  Arnold  Guyot.  With  Additions  by  Professors  Agassiz,  Pierce, 
and  Gray;  12  Maps  and  Engravings  on  Steel,  some  Coloured,  and 
copious  Index.  

Crown  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Hair  (The)  :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weak- 

ness,  and  Disease.     Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  PiNCUS._ 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon),  Poems  by : 

Maiden  Ecstasy.     Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  8s. 
New  Symbols,     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Legends  of  the  Morrow.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
The  Serpent  Play.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
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Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  i2S. 

Half-Hours  with  Foreign  Novelists. 

With  Notices  of  their  Lives  and  Writings.  By  Helen  and  ALICB 
ZiMMERN.     A  New  Edition. 

Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  ys.  6d.  \ 

Hall.— Sketches  of  Irish  Character.    By  Mrs. 

S.  C.  Hall.     With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by 
Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey,  and  G.  Cruikshank. 
•T/itf  Irish  Sketches  of  this  lady  resemble    Miss  Mit/ord's   beautiful  English 

sketches  in  '  Our  Village,'  but  they  are  far  more  vigorous  and  picturesque  and 

bright."— Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Haweis  (Mrs.),  Works  by : 

The  Art  of  Dress.     By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis,    Illustrated  by  tlie 

Author.    Small  8vo,  illustrated  cover,  is. ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 
"  A  well-considered  attempt  to  apply    canons  of  good  taste  to  the  costumes 

of  ladies  of  our  time Mrs.    Haweis  writes  frankly   and    to   the 

point ;  she  does  not  mince  matters,  but    boldly  remonstrates  with  her  own  sex 

on  the  follies  they  indulge  in W e  may  recommend  the  booh  to  the 

ladies  whom  it  concerns." — Athen/EUM. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  Square  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  nearly  loo 
Illustrations,  ios.6d. 

The  Art  of  Decoration.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  Square  Svo^ 
handsomely  bound  and  profusely  Illustrated,  los.  6d. 

***  See  also  Chaucer,  p.  6  of  this  Catalogue. 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.).— American  Humorists. 

Including  Washington  Irving,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Artemus  Ward,  Mark  Twain,  and 
Bret  Harte.    By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5j. 

Heath  (F.  G.)— My  Garden  Wild, 

And  What  I  Grew  there.    By  Francis  George  Heath,  Author  of 

"The  Fern  World,"  &c. 
^^  If  gardens  of  wild  flowers  do  not  begin  at  once  to  spring  up  over  half  the  little 
patches  of  back  yard  within  fifty  miles  of  London  it  will  not  be  Mr.  Heath's  fault, 
for  a  more  exquisite  picture  of  the  felicity  of  horticulture  has  seldom  been  drawn  for 
us  by  so  charming  and  graphic  a  word-painter  as  the  writer  of  this  pleasant  little 
volume." — Grant  Allen,  in  The  Academy. 

SPECIMENS   OF  MODERN   POETS.— Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Heptalogia  (The) ;  or,  The  Seven  against  Sense. 

A  Cap  with  Seven  Bells. 
•*  The  merits  of  the  book  cannot  be  fairly  estimated  by  means  of  a  few  extracts; 
should  be  read  at  length  to  be  appreciated  properly,  and   in  our  opinion  its 
merits  entitle  it  to  be  very  widely  read  indeed." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Cr.8vo,  bound  in  parchment,  8s. ;  Large-Paper  copies  (only  50  printed),  15s. 

Herbert.— The  Poems  of  Lord    Herbert  of 

Cherbury.     Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  J.  Churton  Collins.. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  25,  6d. 

Holmes.— The  Science  of  Voice  Production 

and  Voice  Preservation  :  A  Popular  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Speakers 
and  Singers.    By  Gordon  Holmes,  M.D. 
"  The  advice  the  author  gives,  coming  as  it  does  from  one  having  authority,  is 
most  valuable."— Nature. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.  Including  the  Cream  of  the  Comic  Annuals, 
With  Life  of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  Two  Hundred  Illustra^ons. 

Square  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6.<?. 

Hood's  (Tom)  From  Nowhere  to  the  North 

Pole:  A  Noah's  Arkaeological  Narrative.  With  25  Illustrations  by 
W.  Brunton  and  E.  C.  Barnes.  / 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d.  >i 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works, 

including  his  Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons-mots,  Puns  and  Hoaxes. 
With  a  new  Life  of  the  Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles  and  Illustrations. 

Tenth  Edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s. 

Home.— Orion : 

An  Epic  Poem,  in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hengist  Horne. 
With  Photographic  Portrait  from  a  Medallion  by  Summers. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

HowelL— Conflicts   of  Capital    and   Labour 

Historically  and  Economically   considered.      Being   a   History   and 
Review  of  the  Trade  Unions  of  Great  Britain,  shov.ing  their  Origin, 
Progress,  Constitution,  and  Objects,  in  their  l^olitical,   Social,  Eco- 
nomical, and  Industrial  Aspects.     By  George  Howell. 
"  This  book  is  an  attempt,  and  on  the  whole  a  successful  attempt,  to  place  the 
work  of  trade  unions  in  Ihc  pasl,a:!d  their  o'-yccts  in  the  future,  fairly  before  the 
public  from  the  n'orkins^  man's  point  of  vieu." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  6d. 

Hueflbr.— The  Troubadours : 

A  History  of  Provencal  Life  and  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages.     By 

Francis  Hueffer. . 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Ireland  under  the  Land  Act : 

Letters  to  the  Standard  during  the  Crisis.  Containing  the  most 
recent  Information  about  the  State  of  the  Country,  the  Popular 
Leaders,  the  League,  the  Working  of  the  Sub-Commissions,  &c. 
With  Leading  Cases  under  the  Act,  giving  the  Evidence  in  full ; 
Judicial  Dicta,  &c.     By  E.  Cant-Wall.  

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Janvier.— Practical  Keramics  for  Students. 

By  Catherine  A.  Janvier. 
"  Will  be  found  a  useful  handbook  by  those  who  wish  to  try  the  mamifactuw  or 
decoration  of  pottery,  and  may  be  studied  by  all  ivho  desire  to  knoxv  something  of 

the  rtri."--MoRN!Na  Posr. 
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A  New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  ys,  6d. 

Jennings.— The  Rosicrucians  : 

Their  Rites  and  Mysteries.  With  Chapters  on  the  Ancient  Fire  and 
Serpent  Worshippers.  By  Hargrave  Jennings.  With  Five  full- 
page  Plates  and  upwards  of  300  Illustrations, 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by : 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent,    By  Tom  Jerrold.    Fcap.  8vo, 

illustrated  cover,  is. ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6rf 
Household  Horticulture :  A  Gossip  about  Flowers.     By  Tom  and 

Jane  Jerrold.    Illustrated.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
Our  Kitchen  Garden :  The  Plants  we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook 
Them.     By  Tom  Jerrold,  Author  of  "The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent,'' 
&c.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
"The  combination  of  hints  on  cookery  tvith  gardening  has  been  very  cleverly 
carried  out,  and  the  result  is  an  interesting  and  highly  instructive  little  work,     Mr. 
Jerrold  is  correct  in  saying  that  English  people  do  not  make  half  the  use  of  vege- 
tables they  might ;   and  by  sh.oiinng  how  easily  they  can  be  grown,  and  so  obtained 
fresh,  he  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  make  them  more  popular." — Daily  Chronicle, 

Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  52  Illustrations  and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  14s. 

Josephus,  The  Complete  Works  of. 

Translated  by  Whist  on.  Containing  both  "  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews  "  and  "  The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 

Small  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Kavanagh.— The  Pearl  Fountain, 

And   other   Fairy    Stories.      By   Bridget   and   JULIA  Kavanagh. 

With  Thirty  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 
"  Genuine  new  fairy  stories  of  the  old  type,  some  of  them  as  delightful  as  the 
best  of  Grimm's  '  German  Popular  Stories.'     ....    For  the  most  part  the  stories 
are  downright,  thorough-going  fairy  stories  of  the  most  admirable  hind,     ,     .     .     . 
Mr.  Moyr  Smith's  illustrations,  too,  are  admirable."— -Spectator. 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  6s, 

Knight  (The)  and  the  Dwarf. 

By  Charles  Mills.    With  Illustrations  by  Thomas  Lindsay. 
Crown  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  with  numerous  Plates,  2s.  6d,    '  ■   '■■ 

Lace    (Old   Point),   and  How  to  Copy  and 

Imitate  it.  By  Daisy  Waterhouse  Hawkins.  With  17  Illustra- 
tions by  the  Author. 

Lane's  Arabian  Nights,  &c. : 

The  Thousand  and  One  Nights  :  Commonly  called,  in  England, 
"  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments."  A  New  Translation  from 
the  Arabic,  with  copious  Notes,  by  Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated 
by  many  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Original  Designs  by 
William  Harvey.  A  New  Edition,  from  a  Copy  annotated  by  the 
Translator,  edited  by  his  Nephew,  Edward  Stanley  Poole.  With  a 
Preface  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
/s.  6d.  each. 

Arabian  Society  in  the  Middle  Ages:  Studies  from  "  The  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights."  By  Edward  William  Lane,  Author  of  "The 
Modern  Egyptians,'  &c.  Edited  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  rvtra,  C>s. 
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Lamb  (Charles) : 

Mary  and  Charles  Lamb :  Their  Poems,  Letters,  and  Remains. 
With  Reminiscences  and  Notes  by  W.  Carew   Hazlitt.     With  Han- 
cock's Portrait  of  the  Essayist,  Facsimiles  of  the  Title-pages  of  the  rare 
First  Editions  of  Lamb's  and  Coleridge's  Works,  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations,    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  los.  6d. 
Lamb's  Complete  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the 
Original  Editions,  with  many  Pieces  hitherto  unpublished.    Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H.  Shepherd.     With  Two  Portraits  and 
Facsimile  of  a  Page  of  the  "  Essay  on  Roast  Pig."    Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  ys.  6d. 
"  A  complete  edition  of  Lamb's  writings,  in  prose  and  verse,  has  long  been 
wanted,  and  is  now  supplied.    The  editor  appears  to  have  taken  great  pains  to 
bring  together  Lamb's    scattered  contributions,  and  his  collection  contains  a 
number  of  pieces  which  are  now  reproduced  for  the  first  time  since  their  original 
appearance  in  various  old  periodicals." — Saturday  Review. 

Poetry  for  Children,  and  Prince  Dorus.     By  Charles  Lamb. 
Carefully  Reprinted  from  unique  copies.     Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 
"  The  quaint  and  delightful  little  book,  over  the  recovery  of  which  all  the 
hearts  of  his  lovers  are  yet  wartn  with  rejoicing." — A.  C.  Swinburne. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Lares  and  Penate.s; 

Or,  The  Background  of  Life.     By  Florence  Caddy. 


"  The  whole  book  is  well  worth  reading,  for  it  is  full  of  practical  suggestion6 
We  hope  nobody  will  b(  deterred  from  taking  up  a  book  which  teaches  a  good  dea 
about  sweetening  poor  lives  as  well  as  giving  grace  to  wealthy  ones." — Graphic. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Ilhistrations,  75.  6d. 

Life  in  London ; 

or,  The  History  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian  Tom.     With  the 
whole  of  Cruikshank's  Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after  the  Originals. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  65. 

Lights  on  the  Way  : 

Some   Tales  within  a  Tale.      By  the  late  J   H.  Alexander,  B.A. 
Edited,   with   an    Explanatory    Note,  by   H.  A.  Page,    Author  of 

"Thoreau:  A  Study." 

Longfellow : 

Longfellow's  Complete  Prose  Works.  Including  "  Outre  Mer," 
"  Hyperion,"  "  Kavanagh,"  "  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Etirope,"  and 
"  Driftwood."  With  Portrait  and  Illustrations  by  Valentine  Bromley. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works.  Carefully  Reprinted  from  the 
Original  Editions.  With  numerous  fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Lunatic  Asylum,  My  Experiences  in  a. 

By  A  Sane  Patient. 

"  The  story  is  clever  and  interesting,  sad  beyond  measure  though  the  subject 
be.  There  is  no  personal  bitterness,  and  no  violence  or  anger.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  evidence  for  our  author's  madness  ivhen  he  was  consigned  to  an 
asylum,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  his  sanity  when  he  wrote  this  book ;  it  i$ 
bright,  calm,  and  to  the  point." — Spectator. 
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Demy  8vo,  with  Fourteen  full-page  Plates,  cloth  boards,  i8s. 

Lusiad  (The)  of  Camoens. 

Translated  into  English  Spenserian  Verse  by  Robert  Ffrench  Duff. 

McCarthy  (Justin),  Works  by: 

History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria 
to  the  General  Election  of  1880.     By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  each. — Also  a  POPULAR 
Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
"Criticism  is  disarmed  before  a  composition  which  provokes  little  but  approval. 
This  is  a  really  good  book  on  a  really  interesting  subject,  and  words  piled  on 
words  could  say  no  more  for  it.'* — Saturday  Review. 
History  of  the  Four  Georges.     By  Justin   McCarthy,  M.P. 
Four  Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  each.  [In  preparation, 

***  For  Mr.  McCarthy's  Novels,  see  pp.  21,  24. 

MacDonald  (George,  LL.D.),  Works  by : 

The  Princess  and  Curdie.    With  11  Illustrations  by  James  Allen. 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 
Gutta-Percha  Willie,  the  Working  Genius.    With  9  Illustrations 

by  Arthur  Hughes.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

***  For  George  Macdonald's  Novels,  see  pp.  22,  25. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  75.  6d. 

Maclise  Gallery  (The)  of  Illustrious  Literary 

Characters  :  85  fine  Portraits,  with  Descriptive  Text,  Anecdotal  and 
Biographical,  by  William  Bates,  B.A.  [In  preparation. 

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by : 

In  the  Ardennes.     By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.    With  50  fine 
Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  los.  6d. 

Pictures  and  Legends   from    Normandy  and  Brittany.    By 

Katharine  S.  Macquoid.     With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R. 

Macquoid.    Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  los.  6d. 
Through    Normandy.      By    Katharine    S.    Macquoid.     With 

90  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Through    Brittany.        By    Katharine    S.    Macquoid.       With 

numerous  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid.     Sq.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
About  Yorkshire.      By  Katharine  S.   M.\cquoid.     With  about 

70  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid,  Engraved  by  Swain.    Square 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  los.  6d.  \^In  preparation. 

"  The  pleasant  companionship  which  Mrs.  Macquoid  offers,  while  wander- 
ing from  one  point  of  interest  to  another,  seems  to  throw  a  renewed  charm 
around  each  oft-depicted  sc^ne."— Morning  Post. 

Maiiock  (W.  H.),  Works  by: 

Is  Life  Worth  Living  ?    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  65. 

The  New  Bepubhc ;    or.   Culture,   Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an 

English  Country  House.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d. 
The  New  Paul  and  Virgini-a  ,  or,  Positivism  on  an  Island.    Post 

8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
Poems     Small  4to,  bound  in  parchment,  85. 
A  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    Second  Edition,  with 

a  Preface.    Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo.  21s. 
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Handsomely  pdnted  in  facsimile,  price  5s. 

Magna  Charta, 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  Document  in  the  British  Museum, 
printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide,  with  the 
Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 


Mark  Twain,  Works  by: 

The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain.  Revised  and  Corrected 
throughout  by  the  Author.  With  Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d, 

The  Adventtires  of  Tom  Sawyer.  With  100  Illustrations.  Small 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.    Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  2S. 

An  Idle  Excursion,  and  other  Sketches.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  With  nearly  200  Illustrations, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6rf. 

The  Innocents  Abroad;  or,  The  New  Pilgrim's  Progress: 
Being  some  Account  of  the  Steamship  "  Quaker  City's  "  Pleasure  Ex- 
cursion to  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  With  234  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d.    Cheap  Edition,  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2S. 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant,  &c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  65. 

Mississippi  Sketches.  With  about  300  Original  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  [//i  preparation. 

A  Tramp  Abroad.      With  314  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  ys.  6d. 

"  The  fun  and  tenderness  of  the  conception,  of  which  no  living  man  but 
Mark  Twain  is  capable,  its  grace  and  fantasy  and  slyness,  the  wq^derful 
feeling  for  animals  that  is  manifest  in  every  line,  make  of  all  this  episode  of 
Jim  Baker  and  his  jays  a  piece  of  work  that  is  not  only  delightful  as  mere 
reading,  but  also  of  a  high  degree  of  merit  as  literature.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
full  0/  good  things,  and  contains  passages  and  episodes  that  are  equal  to  the 
funniest  of  those  that  have  gone  before." — Athen.eum. 

Small  Svo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  2S.  6i. 

Miller.— Physiology  for  the  Young ; 

Or,  The  House  of  Life :  Human  Physiology,  with  its  application  to 
the  Preservation  of  Health.  For  use  in  Classes  and  Popular  Reading. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     By  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick  Miller. 

"An  admirable  introduction  to  a  subject  which  all  who  value  health  and  enjoy 
life  should  have  at  their  fingers'  ends."— Echo. 


Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by : 


The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.  A  Concise  Set  of  Rules  for  the 
Management  of  the  Skin:  with  Directions  for  Diet,  Wines,  Soaps,  Baths, 
&c.     Small  8vo,  is.    cloth  extra,  is.  6d. 

The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Small  Svo,  is. ;  cloth  extra, 
is.6d. 

The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation  to  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 
Small  8vo,  is. ;  cloth  extra,  1$.  6d. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 

Mayfair  Library,  The : 

Latter-Day  Lyrics.    Edited  by 

W.  Davenport  Adams. 
Quips  and  Quiddities.    Selected 

by  W.  Davenport  Adams. 
The  Agony   Column  of  "  The 

Times,"  from  1800  to  1870.     Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,by  Alice  Clay. 

Balzac's  "  Com6die  Humaine  " 

and  its  Author.    With  Translations 

by  H.  H.  Walker. 
Melancholy     Anatomised :    A 

Popular  Abridgment  of  "  Burton's 

Anatomy  of  Melancholy." 
Gastronomy  as  a  Fine  Art.    By 

Brillat-Savarin. 
The     Speeches     of     Charles 

Dickens. 
Literary  Frivolities,   Fancies, 

Follies,  and  Frolics.  W.  T.  Dobson. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  andEccen- 

tricities.      Selected  and  Edited  by 

W.  T.  DOBSON, 

The  Cupboard  Papers.  By 
Fin-Bec. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gil- 
bert, First  Series.  Containing : 
The  Wicked  World— Pygmalion  and 
Galatea—  Charity  —The  Princess— 
The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gil- 
bert. Second  Series.  Containing: 
Broken  Hearts — Engaged — Sweet- 
hearts—Gretchen— Dan'l  Druce  — 
Tom  Cobb— H. M.S.  Pinafore— Tbie 
Sorcerer — The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

Animals    and    their  Masters. 

By  Sir  Arthur  Helps. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast-Table. ByO.WENDELLHOLMES. 
Illustrated  by  J,  Gordon  Thomson. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  By 
Henry  J.  Jennings. 


25.  td.  per  volume. 


Pencil  and  Palette.  By  Robert- 
Kempt. 

Clerical  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob 
Larwood. 

Forensic  Anecdotes ;  or,  Hu- 
mour and  Curiosities  of  the  Law  and 
Men  of  Law.    By  Jacob  Larwood. 

Theatrical  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob 
Larwood. 

Carols  of  Cockayne,  By  Henry 
S.  Leigh. 

Jeux  d'Esprit.  Edited  by  Henry 
S.  Leigh. 

The  True  History  of  Joshua 
Davidson.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Witch  Stories.  By  E.  L,  Linton, 

Pastimes     and     Players.       By 

Robert  Macgregor. 
The  New  Republic.    By  W.  H. 

Mallock. 
The   New  Paul  and   Virginia. 

By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Muses  of  Mayfair,     Edited  by 

H.  Cholmondeley-Pennell. 
Thoreau :  His  Life  and  Aims. 

By  H,  A.  Page. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.  By  H, 
Cholmondeley-Pennell. 

Puniana.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh 
Rowley, 

More  Puniana.  By  the  Hon, 
Hugh  Rowley, 

The  Philosophy  of  Hand- 
writing, Don  Felix  de  Salamanca, 

By  Stream  and  Sea.  By  Wil- 
liam Senior. 

Old  Stories  Re -told.  By  Walter 
Thornbury. 

Leaves    from    a     Naturalist's 

Note-Book.  ByPr.ANDREwWiLSON. 


Large  4to,  bound  in  buckram,  215, 

MoncriefF.— The  Abdication;  or,  Time  Tries  All. 

An  Historical  Drama.  By  W,  D.  Scott-Moncrieff.  With  Seven 
Etchings  by  John  Pettie,  R.A.,  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  J.  Mac 
Whirter,  A.R.A.,  Colin  Hunter,  R.  Macbeth,  and  Tom  Graham. 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  75.6^. 

North  Italian  Folk. 

By  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr,    Illustrated  by  Randolph  Caldecott. 

"A  delightful  booh,  of  a  kind  which  is  far  too  rare.  If  anyone  wants  to  really 
know  the  North  Italian  folk,  we  can  honestly  advise  him  to  omit  the  journey,  and 
read  Mrs.  Carr's  pages  instead.  .  ,  Description  with  Mrs.  Carr  is  a  real  gift.  . 
It  is  rarely  that  a  book  is  so  happily  fZ/wsfraffrf,"— Contemporary  Review. 
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New  Novels : 

ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  MEN:  An  Impossible 

Story,  By  Walter  Besant.  Illust.  by  Fred.  Barnard.  3  vols.,cr.  8vo, 
VALENTINA:  A  Sketch.  By  Eleanor  C.  Price.  2  vols.,  cr.  8vo. 
KEPT  IN   THE  DARK.      By  Anthony  Trollope.      With  a 

Frontispiece  by  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.    2  vols.,  post  8vo,  12s. 
VAL  STRANGE  :    A  Story  of   the  Primrose  Way.      By  DAVID 

Christie  Murray.    3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 
REGIMENTAL    LEGENDS.      By  J.  S.  Winter,  Author  of 

"  Cavalry  Life,"  &c.    3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 
THE    GOLDEN    SHAFT.      By  Charles  Gibbon,   Author  of 

"  Robin  Gray,"  &o.    3  vols.,  crown  Svo. 
GIDEON  FLEYCB.     By  Henry  W.  Lucy,     3  vols.,  crown  Svo. 
KIT  :  A  Memory.    By  James  Payn.    3  vols.,  crovm  Svo. 
FOXGLOVE  MANOR.   By  Robert  Buchanan,  Author  of  "  God 

and  the  Man,"  &c.     3  vols.,  crown  Svo.  \_Shortly, 

DUST:  A  Story.      By  Julian  Hawthorne,  Author  of  "Garth," 

"  Sebastian  Stroma,"  &c.    3  vols.,  crown  Svo.  {Shortly, 

BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST.     By  Sarah  Tytler.    3  vols,, 

crown  Svo.  [Shortly. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  by  WILKIE  COLLINS  is  now  in  preparation, 

in  3  vols.,  crown  Svo. 
WOMEN    ARE    STRANGE,  and  other    Stories.      By   F.  W. 

Robinson,  Author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  &c.  3  vols.  [Shortly. 
A  NEW  COLLECTION  oi  STORIES  by  CHARLES  READ3 

is  now  in  preparation,  in  3  vols.,  crown  Svo. 
A  .NEW  NOVEL  BY  OUIDA  is  now  in  preparation,  in  3  vols., 

crown  Svo.  ^ 

Post  Svo,  cloth  extra.  Illustrated,  55. 

Number  Nip  (Stories  about), 

The  Spirit  of  the  Giant  Mountains.     Retold  for  Children  by  Walter 
Grahame.    With  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 

O'Shaughnessy  (Arthur),  Works  by: 

Songs  of  a  Worker.     Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Music  and  Moonlight.     Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7^.  6d, 
Lays  of  France.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  105.  6d. 

Crown  Svo,  red  cloth  extra,  5s.  each. 

Ouida's  Novels.— Library  Edition. 


PascaYel. 

Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes. 

Signa. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil  Castlemaine's  Gage. 

Tricotrin. 

Puck.  j  Pipistrello. 

FoUe  Farine.  A  Village  Commune. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders.  In  Maremma. 

*,*  Also  a  Cheap   Edition  of  all  but  the  last,  post  Svo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s.  each. 
OUIDA'S  NEW  STORIES.— Sq.  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  cinnamon  edges,  75.  Sd, 

BIMBI-  Stories  for  Children.     By  Ouida. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Vignette  Portraits,  price  6s.  per  Vol 

Old  Dramatists,  The : 

Ben  Jonson's  Works. 

With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory, 
and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by  Wil- 
liam GiFFORD.  Edited  by  Colonel 
Cunningham.    Three  Vols. 

Ohapmaji's  "Works. 
Complete  in  Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  con- 
tains the  Plays  complete,  including 
the  doubtful  ones;  Vol.  II.  the 
Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Algernon 


Charles  Swinburne  ;  Vol.  III.  the 

Translations    of     the     Iliad     and 

Odyssey. 
Marlowe's  Works. 

Including  his  Translations.    Edited, 

with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  Col. 

Cunningham.    One  Vol. 
Mnssinger's  Plays. 

From  theText  of  William  Gifford. 

Edited  by  Col.  Cunningham.    One 

Vol. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  i5.  6d. 

Parliamentary  Procedure,  A  Popular  Hand- 

book  of.     By  Henry  W.  Lucy.         

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  65. 

Payn.— Some  Private  Views : 

Being  Essays  contributed  to  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  to  The 
Times.     By  James  Payn,  Author  of  ."  Lost  Sir  Massingberd,"  &c. 

*»*  For  Mr.  Payn's  Novels,  see  pp.  22,  24,  25. 

Two  Vols.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portraits,  105.  6d. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men. 

Translated  from  the  Greek,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and  a 
Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and  William  Langhorne. 

Proctor  (Richard  A.),  Works  by : 

Flowers  of  the  Sky.    With  55  Illustrations.    Small  crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 
Easy  Star  Lessons.    With  Star  Maps  for  Every  Night  in  the  Year, 

Drawings  of  the  Constellations,  &c.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Familiar  Science  Studies.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  75.  6d. 
Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astronomy.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Pleasant  Ways  in  Science.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  65. 
Rough  Ways  made  Smooth :   A  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on 

Scientific  Subjects.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Our  Place  among  Infinities:  A  Series  of  Essays  contrasting  our 

Little  Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infinities  Around  us.     Crown 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
The  Expanse  of  Heaven :   A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Wonders 

of  the  Firmament.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6r. 
Saturn  and  its  System.    New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  13  Steel 

Plates.     Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  los.  6d. 
The  Great  Pyramid:  Observatory,  Tomb,  and  Temple.    With  Illus- 
trations. Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo, 

cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  [In  preparation. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Science  Woikers.    Crown  Svo,  15.  6d. 
"  Mr.  Proctor,  of  all  writers  0/  our  time,  best  conforms  to  Matthew  A  mold 's  con- 
ception of  a  man  of  culture,  in  that  he  strives  to  humanise  knowledge  and  divest  it 
of  whatever  is  harsh,  crude,  or  technical,  and  so  makes  it  a  source  of  happiness  and 
brightness  for  3//."— Westminster  Rf.view. 
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Library  Editions,  many  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Piccadilly  Novels,  The. 

popular  ^tariti  ig  t^t  Me^t  ^ut^orji. 

BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 

Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  ? 

BY  W.  BESANT  &  JAMES  RICE, 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 


My  Little  Girl. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft 

This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

By  Celia's  Arbour. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay, 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN, 

A  Child  of  Nature. 

God  and  the  Man. 

BY  MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 

Deceivers  Ever. 

Juliet's  Guardian. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

Antonina.  |   Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch.. 
Miss  or  Mrs  ? 
The  New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 

BY  M.  BETHAM-EDIVARDS. 

Felicia. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 

Archie  Lovell. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 

Olympia.       |  Queen  Cophetua. 
BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 

The  Capel  Girls. 


BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
In  Love  and  War. 
What  wiU  the  World  Say  ? 
For  the  King. 
In  Honour  Bound. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
In  Pastures  Green. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,. 
BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE, 
Garth. 

Ellice  Quentin. 
Sebastian  Strome. 

BY  MRS  ALFRED  HUNT, 
Thomicroft's  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 

BY  JEAN  INGE  LOW, 

Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  FIENRY  JAMES,  Jmn, 

Confidence. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY. 

The  Queen  of  Connaught. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY, 
Number  Seventeen, 
Oakshott  Castle. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas, 
The  World  V7ell  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  ? 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
"  My  Love ! " 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy,  m.p. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours, 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
Linley  Rochford. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Donna  Quixote. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Piccadilly  Novels — contimied, 

BY  AGNES  MACDONELL. 

Quaker  Cousins. 

BY   KATHARINE   S.  MACQUOID. 

Lost  Rose. 
The  Evil  Eye. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 

Open !  Sesame  ! 
Written  in  Fire. 

BY  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 

Touch  and  Go. 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
A  Life's  Atonement. 
Joseph's  Coat. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

Whiteladies. 

BY  JAMES  I'AYN. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 
Fallen  Fortunes. 
Halves. 

Walter's  Word 
What  He  Cost  Her. 
Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy. 
Under  One  Roof. 
High  Spirits. 
Garlyon's  Year. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
From  Exile. 

BY  CHARLES  READE,  D.C.L, 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Hai'd  Cash. 
Peg  WofEington. 
Christie  Johnstone. 


By  Charles  Reade— coh*. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long, 
Foul  Play. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Heartli. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  V/andering  Heir. 
A  Simpleton. 
A  Woman-Hater. 
Readiana. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL, 

Her  Mother's  Darling. 

BY  JOHN  SA  UNDERS. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
Guy  Waterman. 
One  Against  the  World. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
The  Two  Dreamers. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Proud  Maisie. 
Cressida. 
The  Violin-Player. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

The  Way  we  Live  Nov/. 
The  American  Senator. 

BY  T.  A.  TROLLOPE. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 

What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 


BY  J.  S. 
Cavalry  Life. 


WINTER. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PICCADILLY  NOVELS. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword.   By 

Robert  Buchanan. 


The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
By  Robert  Buchanan. 

Hearts  of  Gold.  By  Wm.  Cyples. 

Prince  Saroni's  Wife.  By  Julian 
Hawthorne. 

Ivan  de  Biron.  By  Sir  Arthur 
Helps. 

Paul  Faber,  Surgeon.  By  Geo. 
MacDonald.LL.D.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  J.  E.  MiLLAis,  R.A. 

Coals  of  Fire.  By  D.  Christie 
Murray.  Illustrated  by  Arthur 
Hopkins,  G.  L.  Seymour,  and  D.  T. 
White. 


Thomas  Wingfold,  Curate.    Bj 


George  MacDonald,  LL.D.    With 

a  Frontispiece. 
A  Grape   from  a  Thorn.     By 

James    PAvn.      Illustrated    by   W. 

Small. 
For  Cash  Only.  By  James  Payn. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden- 

Party.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

By  T.  W.  Speight. 
Frau  Frohmann.    By  Anthony 

Trollope.    With  Frontispiece  by 

H.  French. 

Marion     Fay.       By    Anthony 
Trollope. 
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Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each. 

Popular  Novels,  Cheap  Editions  of. 

[WiLKiE  CoLLiNS's  NovELS  and  Besant  and  RiCE'sNovELsmayalsobe  had 
in  cloth  limp  at  2s.  6d.  See,  too,  the  PiccAT>iLt.Y  NovEts,  for  Library  Editions.^ 


BY  EDMOND  ABOUT. 

The  Fellah. 

BY  HAMILTON  AIDE. 
Confidences. 
Carr  of  Carrlyon, 

BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 

Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  ? 

BY  W.  BESANT  &  JAMES  RICE. 

Beady-Money  Mortiboy. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

My  Little  Girl. 

The  Case  of  Mr,  Lucraft. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

By  Celia's  Arbour. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 

BY  SIIELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley  Grange 

BY  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 

Camp  Notes.     |     Savage  Life. 

BY  BRET  HARTE. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
Gabriel  Conroy.  |    Flip. 

BY  MRS.  BURNETT. 
Surly  Tim. 

BY  MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever. 
Juliet's  Guardian. 

BY  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 

BY  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

Antonina.  |     Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts. 

My  Miscellanies. 

The  Woman  in  White, 

The  Moonstone. 

Man  and  Wife. 

Poor  Miss  Finch. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 

The  New  Magdalen. 

The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 


By  WiLKiE  Collins— coHf. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 
Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 

BY  DUTTON  COOK. 
Leo. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES, 
A  Point  of  Honour. 
Archie  Lovell. 

BY  M.  BETIIAM-EDWARDS, 

Felicia. 

BY  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Polly.  I     BeUa  Donna. 

Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs,  Tillotson. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 
BY  ALBANY  DE  FONDLANQUB 
Filthy  Lucre. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON, 

Olympia.     |    Queen  Cophetua. 

BY  EDWARD  GARREi:T. 
The  Capel  Girls. 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 

Robin  Gray. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

V/hat  wiU  the  World  Say  ? 

In  Honour  Bound. 

The  Dead  Heart. 

In  Love  and  War. 

For  the  King. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow. 

In  Pastures  Green. 

BY  JAMES  GREENWOOD. 
Dick  Temple. 

BY  ANDREW  HALLIDAY. 
E very-day  Papers. 

BY  LADY  DUFFUS  HARDY. 

Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 

Under  the  Greenv/ood  Tree, 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 

Garth.  |     EUice  Qucntiii. 

BY  TOM  HOOD. 
A  Golden  Heart. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 
The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame. 
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Popular  I^oxei.s— continued. 
BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT. 

Thomicroft's  Model. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 

Pated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HENRY  JAMES,  J  tin. 

Confidence. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY. 

The  Queen  of  Connaught. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY, 
Number  Seventeen. 
Oakshott  Castle. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  WeU  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord? 
"With  a  Silken  Thread. 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy,  m.p. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Linley  Eochford, 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Donna  Quixote. 

BY  AGNES  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 

The  Evil  Eye.   |    Lost  Hose. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 
Open !  Sesame ! 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 
A  Little  Stepson. 
Fighting  the  Air. 
Written  in  Fire. 

BY  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go. 
Mr.  Dorillion. 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 

A  Life's  Atonement. 

BY  MRS.  OLiniANT. 

Whiteladies. 

BY  OUIDA. 
Held  In  Bondage. 
Strathmore.     I  Chandos. 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Idalia. 

Cecil  Castlemaine  s  Gage. 
Tricotrin 
Puck.  !      Folic  Farine. 


By  OuiDA— co«^ 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 

Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes. 

Signa. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne.  I    Friendship. 

Moths.  I    Pipistrello. 

A  Village  Commune. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 

Bentinck's  Tutor. 

Murphy's  Master. 

A  County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

A  Woman's  Vengeance. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 

The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

The  Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Humorous  Stories. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son, 

A  Marine  Residence. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Mirk  Abbey. 

Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward, 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 

V7alter's  Word.  |    Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

What  He  Cost  Her. 

Less  Black  than  we're  Painted. 

By  Proxy. 

Under  One  Roof. 

High  Spirits. 

A  Confidential  Agent. 

Carlyon's  Year. 

BY  EDGAR  A.  FOE. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

BY  CHARLES  READE,  D.C.L. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Hard  Cash. 
Peg  Wofiington. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
Foul  Play. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
I   Put  Yourself  in  his  Place. 
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Popular  Novels— continued. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 

Her  Mother's  Darling. 

BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SAL  A. 

Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
Guy  Waterman. 
One  Against  the  World. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

BY  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 

A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

BY  WALTER  THORNBURY. 
Tales  for  the  Marines. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPS. 

The  Way  we  Live  Now. 
The  American  Senator. 


BY  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPB. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

BY  MARK  TWAIN. 

A  Pleasure  Trip  in  Eiirope. 

Tom  Sawyer. 

An  Idle  Excursion. 

BY  LADY  WOOD. 
Sabina. 

BY  EDMUND  YATES. 
Castaway. 
Forlorn  Hope. 
Land  at  Last. 

ANONYMOUS. 
Paul  Ferroll. 
Why  P.  Fen-oU  Killed  his  Wife, 


NEW  TWO-SHILLING  NOVELS  IN  PREPARATION. 


The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet.    By 

Besant  and  Rice. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword,    By 

Robert  Buchanan. 
A  Child  of  Nature.  R.  Buchanan. 
The  Black  Robe.     By   Wilkie 

Collins. 
James  Duke.    By  Wm.  Gilbert. 
Sebastian  Strome.    By  Julian 

Hawthorne. 
Ivan  de  Biron.    By  Sir  Arthur 

Helps. 
The  Leaden  Casket.    By  Mrs. 

Alfred  Hunt. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family.    By 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 
"  My  Love !  "    E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Paul  Faber,  Surgeon.    By  Geo. 

MacDonald,  LL.D. 


Thomas  Wingfold,  Curate.    By 

George  MacDonald,  LL.D. 
Phoebe's    Fortunes.     By    Mrs. 
Robert  O'Reilly. 

Some  Private  Views.   By  James 

Payn. 
From  Exile.     By  James  Payn. 
A  Levantine  Family.  By  Bayle 

St.  John. 
The  Two  Dreamers.    By  Johi* 

Saunders. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

By  T.  W.  Speight. 
Cressida.    By  Bertha  Thomas. 
Proud  Maisie.  Bertha  Thomas. 
The  Violin-Player.     By  Bertha 

Thomas. 

What  She  Came  Through.    By 

Sarah  Tytlkk. 


Fcap.  8vo,  picture  covers,  is.  each. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.    By  Bret  Harte. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.    By  Bret  Harte. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough's  Diamonds.    By  Julian  Hanvphorne. 
Kathleen  Mavourneen.    By  the  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Lindsay's  Luck.     By  the  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Pretty  Polly  Pemberton.    By  the  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's.' 
Trooping  with  Crows.    By  Mrs.  Pirkis. 
The  Professor's  Wife.    By  Leonard  Graham. 
A  Double  Bond.    By  Linda  Villari. 
Esther's  Glove.    By  R.  E.  Francillon. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.    By  Tom  Jerrold. 


Grown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  75.  6d. 

Poe's  Choice  Prose  and  Poetical  Works. 

With  Baudelaire's  Essay  on  his  Life  and  \Yritinss. 
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Planche  (J.  R.),  Works  by: 

The  Cyclopaedia  of  Costume  ;  or,  A  Dictionary  of  Dress— Regal, 
Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Military— from  the  Earliest  Period  in  England 
to  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third.  Including  Notices  of  Contemporaneous 
Fashions  on  the  Continent,  and  a  General  History  of  the  Costumes  of  the 
Principal  Countries  of  Europe.  By  J.  R.  Planch]^;,  Somerset  Herald, 
Two  Vols,  demy  4to,  half  morocco,  profusely  Illustrated  with  Coloured 
and  Plain  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  £7  ys.  The  Volumes  may  also  be  had 
separately  (each  complete  in  itself)  at  £3  13s.  6d.  each  :  Vol.  I.  Thk 
Dictionary.    Vol.  II.  A  General  History  of  Costume  in  Europe. 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms  ;  or,  Heraldry  Founded  upon  Facts.  By 
J.  R.  Planch^.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  200  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d. 

Songs  and  Poems,  from  1819  to  1879.  By  J.  R.  Planche.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  his  Daughter,  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. • 

Small  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  130  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

Prince  of  Argolis,  The : 

A  Story  of  the  Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.     By  J.  MOYR  Smith. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Rabelais'  Works. 

Faithfully  Translated  from  the  French,  with  variorum^  Notes,  and 
numerous  characteristic  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Doue. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a  beautifriUy 
executed  Chart  of  the  various  Spectra,  js.  6d. 

Rambosson. — Popular  Astronomy. 

By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate  of  the  Institute  of  France.    Translated 
by  C.  B.  Pitman.     Profusely  Illustrated. 

Entkely  New  Edition,  Revised,  crown  Svo,  1,400  pages,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6^. 

Reader's  Handbook  (The)  of  Allusions,  Re- 
ferences, piots,  and  stories.  By  the  Rev,  Dr.  Brewer.  Third  Edition, 

revised  throughout,  with  a  Nevi^  Appendix,  containing  a  Complete 
English  Bibliography. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.    ^ 

Richardson.  ~  A  Ministry   of  Health,   and 

other  Papers.     By  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  M.D.,  «S:c. 

Rimmer  (Alfred),  Works  by : 

Our  Old  Country  Towns.  By  Alfred  Rimmer.  With  over  50 
Illustrations  by  the  Author.    Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  los,  6d. 

Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow.  By  Alfred  Rimmer.  With 
50  Illastrations  by  the  Author.  Square  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  los,  6d.  Also  an 
Edition  de  Luxe,  in  4to  (only  a  limited  number  printed),  with  the  Illusts. 
beautifully  printed  on  China  paper,  half-bound  boards,  edges  uncut,  42s.  j 

About  England  with  Dickens.  With  Illustrations  by  Alfred 
Rimmer  and  C.  A.  Vanderhoof.  Sq.  Svo,  cl.  gilt,  los.  6d.  [In  preparation, 

T       ,.:-'■    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  65. 

Robinson.— The  Poets'  Birds. 

By  Phil.  Robinson,  Author  of  "  Noah's  Ark,"  &c,         {In  tJi4pre$S», 
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Handsomely  printed,  price  5s. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The ; 

or,  A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came  over  from  Normandy 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Country,  A.D.  1066-7. 
With  the  principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  profusely  Illustrated,  45.  6d.  each. 

"  Secret  Out ''  Series,  The  : 

The   Pjrrotechnist's    Treasury;   ;   Magician's  Own  Book : 

or.  Complete  Art   of  Making   Fire-  ;        Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 

works.     By  Thomas  Kentish.  With  ,        Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.    All 

numerous  Illustrations.  from  actual  Experience.      Edited  by 

The  Krt  of  Amusing  :  W.  H.  Cremek.    200  Illustrations. 

A  Collection  of  Graceful. \rts,Games,  j  Magic  No  Mystery : 

Tricks,  Puzzles,  and  Charades.     By  Tricks  with  Cards,  Dice,  Balls,  &c., 

Frank  Bellew.    300  Illustrations.  j        with-fully  descriptive  Directions ;  the 

tTflnlrv  PnnVv  •  ^^^   °f  Secret  Writing  ;  Training  of 

.r       ^;-         ^-  ,        xr          T^•«:     u  Performing  Animals,  &c.     Coloured 

V'-l  ^^^fu^-.  T^cks,    Very    Difficult  ,       Frontispiece  and  many  Illustrations. 

Tricks,WhiteMagic,SIeightot  Hand.  „,       f,          x  /^    x 

Edited  by  W.H.CremerT  200  musts.   !   The  Secret  Out :  .,    ^    , 

I  One  Thousand  Tricks  with   Cards, 

The  Merry  Circle  :                                I  and  other  Recreations  ;  with  Enter- 

A  Book  of  New  Intellectual  Games    j  taining    Experiments    in    Dravving- 

and  Amusements.    By  Clara  Bel-  room  or  "  White  Magic."    By  W.  H. 

LKW.    Many  Illustrations.                       I  Cremer.    300  Engravings. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Senior.— Travel  and  Trout  in  the  Antipodes. 

An  Angler's  Sketches  in  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  By  William 
Senior  ("  Red-Spinner"),  Author  of  "  By  Stream  and  Sea." 

Shakespeare ;  ^ 

The  First  Folio  Shakespeare.—  Mr.  William  Shakespeare's 
Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published  according  to  the  true 
Originall  Copies.  London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard  and  Ed.  Blount. 
1623.— -A  Reproduction  of  the  extremely  rare  original,  in  reduced  facsimile 
by  a  photographic  process— ensuring  the  strictest  accuracy  in  every 
detail.     Small  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  ys.  6d, 

The  Lansdowne  Shakespeare.  Beautifully  printed  in  red 
and  black,  in  small  but  very  clear  type.  With  engraved  facsimile  of 
Droeshout's  Portrait.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Shakespeare    for    Children:    Tales    from    Shakespeare.     By 

Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  coloured  and 
plain,  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.     Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

The  Handbook  of  Shakespeare  Music.  Being  an  Account  of 
350  Pieces  of  Music,  set  to  Words  taken  from  the  Plays  and  Poems  of 
Shakespeare,  the  compositions  ranging  from  the  Elizabethan  Age  to  the 
Present  Time.     By  Alfred  Roffe.     4to,  half-Roxburghe,  js. 

A.  Study  of  Shakespeare.  By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  10  full-page  Tinted  Illustrations,  y.-?.  6d. 

Sheridan's  Complete  Works, 

with  Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  printed 
from  the  Original  Editions,  his  Works  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  Transla- 
tions. Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns,  &c.  With  a  Collection  of  Sheridaniana, 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  lOO  Illustrations,  7s.  6d, 

Signboards : 

Their  History.  With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and  Remarkable 
Characters.    By  Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden  Hotten. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6s.  6d, 

Slang  Dictionaiy,  The : 

Etymological.  Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 

Exquisitely  printed  in  miniature,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d, 

Smoker's  Text-Book,  The. 

By  J.  Hamer,  F.R.S.L. _^^ 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  14s. 

South-West,  The  New : 

Travelling  Sketches  from  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
Northern  Mexico.  By  Ernst  von  Hesse-Wartegg.  With  100 
fine  Illustrations  and  3  Maps. [In  preparation. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Spalding.— Elizabethan  Demonology : 

An  Essay  in  Illustration  of  the  Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils,  and 
the  Powers  possessed  by  them.     By  T.  Alfred  Spalding,  LL.B.  _ 

Crown  4to,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

Spenser  for  Children. 

By  M.  H.  TovyRY.    With  Illustrations  by  Walter  J.  Morgan. 
A  New  Edition,  small  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Staunton. — Laws  and  Practice  of  Chess ; 

Together  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Openings,  and  a  Treatise  on  End 
Games.    By  Howard  Staunton.  Edited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  95. 

Stedman.— Victorian  Poets : 

Critical  Essays.    By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

Stevenson  (R,  Louis),  Works  by : 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books.    By  R.  Louis  Stevenson. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

New  Arabian  Nights.      By  R.  Louis  Stevenson.      New  and 

Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
•'  We  must  place  the  'New  Arabian  Nights '  very  high  indeed,  almost  hors  con- 
Cours,  among  the  fiction  of  the  present  day."— Pai,i.  Mall  Gazette. 

Two  Vols. ,  crown  Svo,  with  numerous  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  245, 

Strahan.— Twenty  Years   of  a    Publisher's 

Life.    By  Alexander  Strahan.  [In  preparation. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of 

England  ;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May 
Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  Processions,  Pageants,  and  Pompous 
Spectacles,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  With  140 
Illustrations.    Edited  by  William  Hone. 
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Crown  8vo,  with  a  Map  of  Suburban  London,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Suburban  Homes  (The)  of  London : 

A  Residential  Guide  to  Favourite  London  Localities,  their  Society, 
Celebrities,  and  Associations.  With  Notes  on  their  Rental,  Rates, 
and  House  Accommodation. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6i. 

Swift's  Choice  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the 
Maps  in  the  Original  Edition  of  "  Gulliver's  Travels." 


Swinburne's  (Algernon 

Tlie  Queen  Mother  and  Rosa- 
mond.   Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

Atalanta  in  Oalydon. 

A  New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6a. 

Chastelard. 
A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  75. 

Poems  and  Ballads. 
First  Series.    Fcap.  8vo,  gs.    Also 
in  crown  8vo,  at  same  price. 

Poems  and  Ballads. 
Second  Series.  Fcap.  8vo,9s.   Also 
in  crown  8vo,  at  same  price. 

Notes  on  Poems  and  Reviews. 

8vo,  IS. 

William  Blake : 
A  Critical  Essay.     With  Facsimile 
Paintings.    Demy  8vo,  i6s. 

Songs  before  Sunrise. 
Crown  8vo,  lox.  6d, 

Bothwell : 
A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  12s.  ^d. 


C.)  Works : 

George  Chapman : 
An  Essay.     Crown  8vo,  ys. 

Songs  of  Two  Nations. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
Essays  and  Studies. 

Crown  8vo,  12s. 
Erechtheus : 

A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
Note  of  an  English  Republican 

on  the  Muscovite  Crusade.      Svo,  1$. 

A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare. 

Crown  8vo,  8s. 
Songs  of  the  Springtides. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Studies  in  Song. 

Crown  8vo,  ys. 

Mary  Stuart : 

A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  8s. 
Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  and  other 

Poems.    Crown  8vo,  gs. 


Medium  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  75.  6d. 

Syntax's  (Dr.)  Three  Tours, 

In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search  of  Consolation,  and  in  Search 
of  a  Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowlandson's  droll  page  Illustra- 
tions in  Colours,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C.  Hotten. 


Four  Vols,  small  Svo,  cloth  boards,  305. 

Taine's  History  of  English  Literature. 

Translated  by  Henry  Van  Laun. 
•«•  Also  a  Popular  Edition,  in  Two  Vols,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  15*. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  profusely  Illustrated,  65. 

Tales  of  Old  Thule. 

Collected  and  Illustrated  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 
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One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Taylor's  (Tom)  Historical  Dramas: 

"  Clancarty,"  "  Jeanne  Dare,"  "  'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,"  "  The  Fool's 

Revenge,"  "  Arkwright's  Wife,"  "  Anne  Boleyn,"  "  Plot  and  Passion." 

*»*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately,  at  Is.  each. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  7s.  ^d. 

Thackerayana : 

Notes  and  Anecdotes.  Illustrated  by  a  profusion  of  Sketches  by 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous  Incidents 
in  his  School-life,  and  Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of  his  every- 
day reading.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Hundreds  of  Wood 
Engravings,  facsimiled  from  Mr.  Thackeray's  Original  Drawings. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Thomson's  Seasons  and  Castle  of  Indolence. 

With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction  by  Allan  CUNNING- 
HAM,  and  over  50  fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 

Thornbury  (Walter),  Works  by: 

Haunted  London.     Edited  by  Edward  Walford,  M.A.    With 

Illustrations  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  fid. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner.    Founded 

upon  Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends  and  fellow  Academi- 
cians. With  numerous  Illustrations  in  Colours,  facsimiled  from  Turner's 
Original  Drawings.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Timbs  (John),  Works  by: 

Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London.  With  Anecdotes  of  its  Famous 
Coffee-houses,  Hostelries,  and  Taverns.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d. 

English  Eccentrics  and  Eccentricities :   Stories  of  Wealth  and 

Fashion,  Delusions,  Impostures,  and  Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights 

and  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folks,  Men  of  Letters, 

&c.     With  nearly  50  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  14s. 

Torrens.— The  Marquess  Wellesley, 

Architect  of  Empire.  An  Historic  Portrait.  Forming  Vol.  I,  of  Pro- 
Consul  and  Tribune  :  Wellesley  and  O'Connell  :  Historic 
Portraits.    By  W.  M.  Torrens,  M.P.    In  Two  Vols. 

Large  folio,  handsomely  bound,  31s.  6d. 

Turner's  Rivers  of  England : 

Sixteen  Drawings  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  and  Three  by  Thomas 
GiRTiN,  Mezzotinted  by  Thomas  Lupton,  Charles  Turner,  and 
other  Engravers.  With  Descriptions  by  Mrs.  Hofland.  A  New 
Edition,  reproduced  by  Heliograph.  Edited  by  W.  CosMO  MONK- 
house.  Author  of  "The  Life  of  Turner  "in  the  "  Great  Artists  " 
Series. iShortly. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Map  and  Ground-Plans,  145. 

Walcott.— Church  Work  and  Life  in  English 

Minsters ;  and  the  English  Student's  Monasticon.  By  the  Rev. 
Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D, 
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The  Twenty-third  Annual  Edition,  for  1883,  cloth,  full  gilt,  50s. 

Walford.— The  County  Families  of  the  United 

Kingdom.  By  Edward  Walford,  M.A.  Containing  Notices  of 
the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  &c.,  of  more  than  12,000 
distinguished  Heads  of  Families,  their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Presump- 
tive, the  Offices  they  hold  or  have  held,  their  Town  and  Country 
Addresses,  Clubs,  &c. 


Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  with  Illustrations,  75.  6d, 

Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler ; 

or,  The  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation ;  being  a  Discourse  of  Ri%'ers, 
Fishponds,  Fish  and  Fishing,  written  by  Izaak  Walton  ;  and  In- 
structions how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by 
Charles  Cotton.  With  Original  Memoirs  and  Notes  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  and  61  Copperplate  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  per  voltme. 

Wanderer's  Library,  The : 

Tunis  :  The  Land  and  the  People. 
By  the  Chevalier  de  Hesse- War- 
TEGG.    With  22  Illustrations. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a 


"Wanderings  in  Patagonia;  or, 
Life  among  the  Ostrich  Hunters.  By 
Julius  Beerbohm.    Illustrated, 

Camp  Notes:  Stories  of  Sport 
and  Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.    By  Frederick  Boyle. 

"Savage  Life.  By  Frederick 
Boyle. 

Merrie  England  in  the  Olden 
Time.  By  George  Daniel.  With 
Illustrations  by  Robt.  Cruikshank. 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes; 
By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebri- 
ties.   By  Thomas  Frost. 

The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers. 
By  Thomas  Frost. 

The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old 

London  Fairs.    By  Thomas  Frost. 
Low-Life  Deeps.      An    Account 

of  the  Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there. 

By  James  Greenwood. 
The   Wilds    of    London.      By 

James  Greenwood. 


Cheap  Jack.  By  One  of  the  Frater- 
nity.   Edited  by  Charles  Hindlev. 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings ; 
Including  the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with 
Taverns,  CofiFee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c. 
By  Charles  Hindley.   WiUiUlusts. 

The  Genial  Showman :  Life 
and  Adventures  of  Artemus  Ward. 
By  E.  P.  HiNGSTON.     Frontispiece. 

The  Story  of  the  London  Parks. 
By  Jacob  Larwood.    With  lUusts. 

London  Characters.  By  Henry 
Mayhew.    Illustrated. 

Seven  Generations  of  Execu- 
tioners: Memoirs  of  the  Sanson 
Family  (1688  to  1847).  Edited  by 
Henry  Sanson. 

Summer  Cruising  in  the  South 

Seas.  Bv  Charles  Warren  Stoo- 
dard.    Illust.  by  Charles  Mackay. 


Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original,  22  in.  by  14  in.,  2s. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I. 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  this  important  Document,  with  the  Fifty-nine 
Signatures  of  the  Regicides,  and  corresponding  Seals. 


Beautifully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original  MS.,  price  2s. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

An  exact  Facsimile,  including  the  Signature  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
a  Facsimile  of  the  Great  Seal. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  4j.  6d. 

Westropp.— Handbook  of  Pottery  and  Porce- 
lain ;  or,  History  of  those  Arts  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By  Hodder 
M.  Westropp.    With  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a  List  of  Marks. 

Seventh  Edition.    Square  8vo,  is. 

Whistler  v.  Ruskin :  Art  and  Art  Critics. 

By  J.  A.  Macneill  Whistler. 


Williams  (Mattieu),  Works  by: 

Science  in   Short   Chapters.        By  W.  Mattieu    Williams, 

F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6rf. 
A  Simple   Treatise    on    Heat.     By  W.   Mattieu   Williams, 
F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  2s.  6d. 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew),  Works  by : 

Chapters  on  Evolution :  A  Popular  History  of  the  Darwinian  and 
Allied  Theories  of  Development.  By  Andrew  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  259  Illustrations,  7s.  6d.  -j\ 

Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note-book.    By  Andrew  Wilson, 

Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E.      (A  Volume  of  "  The  Mayfair  Library.")      Post  8vcn 
cloth  limp,  2S.  6d. 

Leisure  -  Time     Studies,     chiefly    Biological.       By  Andrew 

Wilson,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E.    Second  Edition.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with 

Illustrations,  6s.  j 

•'  It  is  well  when  we  can  take  up  the  work  of  a  really  qualified  investigatort 

who  in  the  intervals  of  his  more  senous  professional  labours  sets  himself  to  impart 

knowledge  in  such  a  simple  and  elementary  form  as  may  attract  and  instructt 

with  no  danger  of  misleading  the  tyro  in  natural  science.    Such  a  work  is  thii 

little  volume,  made  up  of  essays  and  addresses  written  and  delivered  by  Dr, 

Andrew  Wilson,  lecturer  and  examiner  in  Science  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 

at  leisureintervals  in  a  busy  professional  life.    .    .    .    Dr.  Wilson's  pages  teem 

with  matter  stimulating  to  a  healthy   love  of  science  and  a  reverence  for  the 

truths  of  nature," — Saturday  Review. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Illustrated,  65. 

Wooing  (The)  of  the  Water  Witch : 

A  Northern  Oddity.  By  Evan  Daldorne.  lUust.  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 
Crown  8vo,  half-bound,  12s.  6d, 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases  : 

A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.     By 
Eliezer  Edwards. 

Wright  (Thomas),  Works  by : 

Caricature  History  of  the  Georges.  (The  House  of  Hanover.) 
With  400  Pictures,  Caricatures,  Squibs,  Broadsides,  Window  Pictures^ 
&c.    By  Thomas  Wright,  F.S.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

History  of  Caricature  and  of  the  Grotesque  in  Art,  Literature^, 
Semipture,  and  Painting.  By  Thomas  Wright,  F.S.A.  Profusely  lUus-' 
trated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.    Large  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
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